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I—THE LAMBETH VERSION OF HAVELOK: 


Of the several abridgments of the Havelok story in the 
chronicles of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that which 
is interpolated in the Lambeth ms. of Robert Mannyng of 


Brunne’s translation of Peter de Langtoft, is the longest and 
in many respects the most noteworthy.’ It has, however, not 
received the attention it merits. Madden attributes it to the 
scribe, who, he says, lias made other changes in the Ms. He 
describes it as “an abridged outline of the story itself, copied 
apparently from the French chronicle of Gaimar,” but pre- 
sents no arguments to support his contention. Skeat simply 


1The present paper has grown out of a report made by the writer to the 
course on Early English Metrical Romances, given at Harvard University 
in the spring of 1899 by Professor George Lyman Kittredge, to whom 
thanks are due for valuable suggestions and advice. 

*The Lambeth version, frequently referred to as the Interpolation, is 
printed by Madden in his edition of Havelok for the Roxburghe Club, 
London, 1828, pp. xvii-xix, and again by Skeat in his reprint for the 
Early English Text Society, London, 1868, pp. xi-xiii. In neither case 
are the lines numbered, but the passage is so short that the references to 
lines need cause no trouble. A description of the rather interesting varia- 
tions in the allusions to Havelok contained in Langtoft and Mannyng will 
be found in Madden, pp. xi-xix, and in Skeat, pp. v, ix-xiii. See also H. L. 
D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances, Vol. 1, London, 1883, pp. 442-448. 
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copies Madden, Kupferschmidt,' in his extremely valuable 
discussion of the relations of the various versions of Havelok 
one to another, accepts without investigation Madden’s state- 
ment that the Interpolation is based on Gaimar. In view 
of the great interest attaching to the romance of Havelok a 
more careful investigation of this Interpolation may be of 
some service, 

The Interpolation consists of 82 lines in rimed pairs, 
The meter is generally of six feet, but is not very regular, 
The language is such as might have been written at the end 
of the fourteenth century, The style is marked by extreme 
condensation, an entire incident often being told in a single 
line, As a result the story appears in a surprisingly complete 
form, as will be seen from the following analysis : 

Gounter (the Danish king who has been fighting with 
Alfred and who has been baptized) goes with all his folk to 
Denmark (1). He has a war with a Breton king who came 
“out of Ingeland” to demand from Denmark the tribute 
“that Arthur whylom nam” (2-4), The Danes say they 
would rather fight (5-6). They are defeated and Gounter is 
killed (7-8). When he is dead the victors plan to bring his 
blood to shame (9). Gounter’s wife was Eleyne, daughter of 
King Gatfere (10-11). With difficulty she escapes to the 
sea with her child Havelok (11-13). At the haven she 
meets Grym, “a wel god marinere,’ who knows her and 
promises to take her out of the land that night (14-16). On 
the sea they are attacked by outlaws and the queen is killed, 
but Grym, Havelok and five others escape (17-21). They 
arrive at the haven of Grymesby (22). Havelok is brought 
up by Grym and his wife as their own child; men do not 
know otherwise (23-24). He becomes large and strong and 

1Max Kupferschmidt: “ Die Haveloksage bei Gaimar und ihr Verhiilt- 
niss zum Lai d’Havelok,” in Béhmer’s ARomanische Studien, Vol. 1v, pp. 
411-430 (1880). On page 430, he says: “‘Dass die Interpolation in der 
Lambeth copy der Uebersetzung von Peter von Langtofts Chronik durch 
Robert of Brunne aus Gaimars Darstellung der Haveloksage geschépft ist, 
hat schon Sir Fr. Madden gezeigt.” 
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a “man of mykel cost,” so that “ for his grete sustinaunce, 
nedly serve he most” (25-26), He takes leave of Grym and 
Sebure “as of his sire & dame” (27-28). He goes north- 
ward to the court of King Edelsy, who holds the kingdom 
of Lyndeseye from the Humber to Rotland (29-30). Edelsy, 
who is “of Breton kynde,” has married his sister Orewayn 
to Egelbright, a Dane, king of Northfolk, who holds the 
land from Colchestre to Holland. They have a daughter 
Argill (31-36), Egelbright and Orewayn die and therefore 
Edelsy is joyful, He takes “in hande” Argill and the king- 
dom “al at his owene will” (37-40). Havelok serves there 
as “quistron” and is called Coraunt (41). He is large, 
strong as a giant, bold, courteous, free, fair, and “god of 
manere.” All the folk love him (42-44), The king, from a 
desire to disinherite Argill and because of a “ chere” which 
he has seen her make to Coraunt, arrays them simply and 
weds them, although many are wroth (45-48), For a while 
they dwell at court in poor degree. Argill has shame and 
sorrow. She asks her master about his father, kin and 
friends. She says she would rather lead a poor life without 
shame than be a queen with shame (49-54). They go to 
Grymesby “al by his wyves red” (55). They find Grym 
and his wife dead (56). They find Aunger, Grym’s cousin, 
whom Grym and his wife had told about Havelok (57-59), 
They’ tell Havelok who he is and advise him to go to his 
own country to see what grace he may find among his friends. 
They will arrange for the shipping (60-62). Aunger ships 
them and they sail for Denmark (63-64). He finds there 
“sire Sykar,” who had been high steward of his father’s 
property (65-66) Sykar is glad of his coming and promises 
to help him recover his heritage from King Edulf (67-68). 
They assemble great folk of his relatives and friends (69). 
King Edulf gathers his power, but he and his army are 

'There is a slight confusion here, there being no antecedent for the 


pronoun “they.” A comparison with the other versions shows that Aunger 
and his wife are probably meant. 
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overcome in the battle (70-71). Havelok conquers his heri- 
tage (72). He prepares great power to go to England to win 
his wife’s kingdom (73-74). The king of Lyndeseye hears 
that he has come on the coast and gathers a great host 
(75-76). Edelsy is beaten in the battle and by treaty gives 
Argill (here called Argentille) her heritage (77-78). As she 
is next of blood he gives her Lyndeseye after his day and 
makes her his heir (79-80). At the last both Northfolk 
and Lyndeseye fall into the hands of Havelok (81-82). 

It is obvious that both the names and the incidents in the 
Lambeth Interpolation are closer to the French versions of 
the romance than to the English. Grim and Havelok are 
the only names common to this and to both the English 
and the French versions. The names in the Interpolation, 
however, agree very well with those in Gaimar. Thus 
Gounter corresponds with Gunter, Gatfere with Gaifer, Sebure 
with Sabure, Edelsy with Edelsi, Orewayn with Orwain, 
Edelbright with Adelbrict, Aunger with Alger, Sykar with 
Sigar, and Edulf with Edulf. Argill appears once as 
Argentille, the form used by Gaimar. It will be seen too 
that when the names in the French versions vary, the Inter- 
polation is closer to Gaimar than to the Lay, which has the 
forms Alsi, Ekenbright and Hodulf, while Gaifer and Alger 
are not found in the Lay. The names therefore show that 
the Interpolation cannot be derived from the English romance 
and that it is closer to Gaimar than to the Lay. 

The most noteworthy thing discovered by a comparison of 
incidents is the omission in the Interpolation of everything 
supernatural or extravagantly fictitious. There ig no flame 
from Havelok’s mouth, no dream, no throwing of stones from 
the church tower, no magic horn, no setting up of bodies on 
stakes to represent living men, all of which incidents are 
found in the French versions and the flame also in the 
English. Otherwise the incidents in the Interpolation agree 
fairly well with those which are common to Gaimar and the 
Lay as opposed to the English romance. Thus there is an 
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invasion of Denmark on account of a tribute dating back to 
the time of Arthur. Gunter is killed, and the queen, who 
does not appear in the English romance, flees with Havelok. 
There is an attack by pirates in which the queen is killed. 
Instead of a king over all England and a usurping earl, as 
in the English version, there are two kings, one ruling over 
Lincoln and the other over Norfolk. Havelok is called 
Coraunt (Cuaran), a name which does not occur in the 
English romance. Havelok returns to Grimsby by his wife’s 
advice. He does not know who he is, until told by Grim’s 
relative. Edelsi submits after fighting and gives Argentille 
her heritage. In addition to the omissions noted above, the 
Interpolation says nothing about Grim’s being a fisherman 
and salt merchant in Grimsby, about Cuaran’s being a 
juggler or fool at the court, about the attack on Havelok 
and his bride by the six youths, nor about Havelok’s fear 
when led into the hall before Sigar. None of these omis- 
sions need cause any surprise. It was almost inevitable that 
the more extraordinary incidents should be cut down by a 
matter-of-fact writer, such as this interpolator seems to have 
been, while the other omissions resulted naturally from the 
attempt to condense. When these allowances are made, it is 
evident that the general outline of the story is the same in 
Gaimar, the Lay and the Interpolation. 

A more detailed examination reveals the following points 
in which the Interpolation is closer to Gaimar than to the 
Lay: (1) The invasion of Denmark is for tribute which had 
been withheld (Lamb. 2-4, Gaimar 410-411).' In the Lay 
it is to demand tribute (lines 27-30). (2) Grim in both 
appears as a mariner, whereas in the Lay he is a baron 
(Lamb. 14, Gaimar 423, Lay 57). (3) Edulf is defeated in 
a general battle and not as in the Lay in a single combat 
(Lamb. 70-72, Gaimar 739-742, Lay 940-970). In all 
three cases the agreement between Gaimar and the Interpola- 


1 References to the French versions of Havelok are to the edition of 
Gaimar in the Rolls Series, London, 1888. 
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tion seems to point to an earlier form of the story than that 
contained in the Lay. Grim certainly has no right to be a 
baron. That this is a modification made by the rather late 
writer of the Lay is almost self-evident, but is made certain 
by the slip in line 135 of the Lay where we are told that 
Grim, when he reached Grimsby, went fishing “as he was 
accustomed to do.”' The writer forgot that he had trans- 
formed the fisherman or sailor into a baron. The change is 
due to the fact that the Lay has throughout a more courtly 
and knightly tone, approaching the form of fiction in vogue 
during the thirteenth century. The Interpolation, on the 
other hand, is simpler, and in this respect resembles Gaimar, 
both these versions preserving what must have been the 
spirit of the original. 

Additional evidence for the close relationship between 
Gaimar and the Interpolation is furnished by the agreement 
in geographical details. In both, for instance, Edelsi’s king- 
dom extends from the Humber to Rutland,’ and Adelbrict’s 
from Colchester to Holland.’ For the first of these pairs the 
Lay has Rutland and Stanford, while the second is replaced 
by “vers les Surois,” Surrey being probably intended.‘ 

So far nothing has been presented to disprove Madden’s 
assertion that the Lambeth Interpolation was derived from 
Gaimar. In fact the evidence has all pointed that way. But 
there are differences between the two which must not be 
overlooked or ignored. Most prominent perhaps is the fact 
that the order in which the events are related is not the 
same, Gaimar’s narrative opens in England. ‘There is 
no direct relation of the early events in Denmark and at 
Grimsby, these being recapitulated very briefly by Kelloc 
and others.’ The allusions to the early part of the story 
are so scattered and incoherent that they give the impres- 


1“ Pescher aloit si com il soloit.””—Lay, 135. * Lamb. 30, Gaimar 51. 

5 Lamb. 34, Gaimar 75. * Lay 198, 201. 

5Gaimar 359-454, 575-628. Lines 505-528 are related by the author, 
but merely as an incidental explanation. 
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sion that they are echoes of a more complete original which 
Gaimar modified for the sake of condensation or, perhaps, to 
secure a sort of epic unity by plunging in medias res. The 
Interpolation, on the other hand, opens in Denmark and 
the early parts of the story are related in consecutive order. 
This order might be made up from the allusions in Gaimar, 
but that would require more skill and pains than could be 
expected in a scribe, even though he were clever enough to 
be an interpolator. The natural thing for a man of his 
capacity to do is to follow the order of events in his original. 
This alone would not prove that the Interpolation had a 
different original from Gaimar, but it raises a question which 
must be met. The matter is made the more noteworthy from 
the fact that the order of events is exactly the same in the 
Interpolation and in the Lay. For this to be accidental is 
possible but not very likely. Other matters being left out 
of consideration, it would be reasonable in such a case to 
suppose some sort of relation between the Interpolation and 
the Lay independent of Gaimar. 

This relationship between the Interpolation and the Lay 
is made the more evident by certain details which the two 
have in common, but which are not found in Gaimar, such 
as the following: (1) Gunter’s enemies plan shame for his 
relatives (Lamb. 9, Lay 79-82). (2) Edelsi, instead of being 
called merely “ Breton,” as in Gaimar (line 61), is said to be 
“of Breton kynde” (Lamb, 31) or “ Bret par lignage ” (Lay 
200). (3) In Gaimar Edelsi forces Cuaran and Argentille to 
lie together without a formal marriage (lines 167-176), while 
in the other versions there is a marriage (Lamb. 47, Lay 
377-380). (4) The Interpolation says that he brings about 
the marriage, though many are wroth, which seems to corre- 
spond with the account given in the Lay of the anger of the 
barons at the king’s violation of his oath (Lamb. 48, Lay 
279-376). (5) In Gaimar there is no description whatever 
of Havelok’s departure from Grimsby for Lincoln and the 
only allusion to it is the statement of Havelok to Kelloc that 
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he departed from Grimsby when Grim was dead (line 371). 
In both the Interpolation and the Lay Grim is alive when 
Havelok departs, and dead when he returns with his bride 
(Lamb. 27, 56; Lay 157-192, 565). (6) Gaimar introduces 
the fight rather abruptly after Havelok’s return to England 
(line 767). The Interpolation and the Lay mention the 
gathering of a host by Edelsi (Lamb. 75-76, Lay 1007- 
1026). It is difficult to imagine that all these resemblances 
are accidental. The first two and the last might be so, but 
the others seem to point to details in a source common to 
both the Interpolation and the Lay. This common source 
cannot be Gaimar, because in these points Gaimar differs. 
Moreover, in all three points Gaimar, rather than the other 
versions, seems to show a change from what must have been 
the original form of the story. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that there was a marriage, that Argentille’s friends 
should become angry at her disgrace and the seizing of the 
kingdom by a usurper, and that there should be some more 
definite statement about Havelok’s departure from Grimsby. 
The number of important details common to the Interpola- 
tion and the Lay and the exact agreement in the order of the 
narrative establish a close relationship between the two and a 
common source independent of Gaimar. It becomes evident, 
therefore, that the traditional view, hitherto held without 
question, that the Interpolation is “copied” from Gaimar, 
must from now on be rejected. 

In looking for the source of the Lambeth Interpolation it 
may be well to set aside at the outset any notion that it may 
be derived from a combination of two or more versions. 
Such a combination would of course explain anything except 
itself. An interpolating scribe, for the sake of inserting into 
a chronicle an episode of less than a hundred lines, is not 
likely to take the trouble to compare varying versions of a 
romance, perhaps in more than one language, and to make 
out of them a consistent whole. It was hard enough in those 
days for the most skilful writer of chronicles or romances to 
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make such a combination without revealing the artifice by 
a botch or confusion.' The Lambeth Interpolation tells a 
straightforward, consistent story, and any lack of clearness is 
due to nothing more than the extreme condensation. There 
is every reason to believe that it had a single source. 

It has already been shown that this source of the Inter- 
polation could not have been either Gaimar or the Lay. The 
source, however, must have been closely related to both 
Gaimar and the Lay, and the probabilities are all in favor 
of its having been in French. There is evidence for this in 
the fact that Havelok is called “quistron” instead of scullion. 
Though it is now lost there must have existed at some time a 
French version of the romance distinct from Gaimar and the 
Lay. That such a version did exist and was the common 
source of both Gaimar and the Lay has been effectively 
proved by Kupferschmidt.2 As the Lambeth Interpolation 


‘An example of such confusion occurs in the abridgment of Havelok 
in Thomas Gray’s Scala Cronica, the passage being reprinted in Madden, 
pp. xxxiv-xxxv. Gray failed to recognize that Havelok and Cuaran were 
the same person. 

* Kupferschmidt’s investigation, already referred to, must be regarded as 
settling the fact that Gaimar and the Lay had a common source written 
in French octosyllabic rimed couplets. Ward appears not to have read 
Kupferschmidt. His attempt to derive the Lay directly from Gaimar 
cannot be accepted. Every one of his six arguments can be used with 
equal force in favor of a common source for Gaimar and the Lay. Ward, 
Catalogue of Romances, Vol. 1, 437-440. With the exception of Madden, 
who thought Gaimar had merely abridged the Lay, and of Ward, practi- 
cally every investigator has concluded that the two extant French versions 
had a common source. The early writers assumed this to have been a 
“Breton lay;” but the later ones have realized that this source must have 
been a lost French version. 

It would be very hard to defend the possibility that the lost French 
version was derived from Gaimar, and became in turn the source of both 
the Lay and the Interpolation. There are too many points in which the 
Lay and the Interpolation, one or both, point back to a form of the story 
earlier than Gaimar. Kupferschmidt has mentioned some of these and 
might have added the narration of the early events in Denmark and 
Grimsby, the marriage of Cuaran and Argentille, and the opposition 
thereto, and Havelok’s finding Grim and his wife dead when he returns 
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cannot be derived directly or indirectly from Gaimar or the 
Lay, about the only possible arrangement that remains is to 
derive it from this lost French version. This explains all 
the points which the Interpolation has in common with both 
Gaimar and the Lay. It accounts for those points in which 
the Interpolation agrees with one of the French versions in 
opposition to the other, in which case an agreement with 
either Gaimar or the Lay would establish the form of the 
romance taken in any incident by the lost French original. 
This arrangement further makes possible the preservation in 
the Interpolation of elements lacking in both Gaimar and the 
Lay, but which may have existed in the lost French version, 
or even in still earlier forms of the romance. Inasmuch as 
this arrangement clears up old difficulties and presents no 


with his bride. Gaimar constantly gives the impression of having been 
condensed from an original, and in one instance at least this seems to have 
resulted in confusion. Sigar, in reassuring Havelok the morning after the 
attack by the six youths, says: 


Kore vus aim plus ke ne fis hier 


Quant vus asis a mon manger. 
Gaimar, 669-670. 


“T love you now more than I did yesterday when I placed you at my 
table.” But Gaimar makes no mention whatever of Sigar’s placing 
Havelok at his table the preceding day and the allusion cannot well be 
explained unless it is assumed that Gaimar had an original in which there 
was some such mention. The Lay (lines 675-694) does tell about the 
entertainment of Havelok at dinner on the preceding day, an incident also 
found in the English romance (lines 1660-1745). This is additional evi- 
dence for the lost original of Gaimar and the Lay, and for a relationship 
between this lost version and the English romance. 

Dr. W. H. Schofield suggests that the probable date of this lost version 
seems to be established by the references to Arthur in Gaimar, the Lay 
and the Interpolation. In each case the reference stands in connection 
with an invasion of Denmark to demand or collect tribute. This must 
have been in the lost version, which therefore could not have been written 
before Geoffrey of Monmouth’s history, and which must have been 
written before Gaimar. This leaves 1136 and 1150 as the outside dates, 
with the probabilities in favor of a middle point, somewhere between 1140 
and 1145. This mention of Arthur furnishes new evidence for the imme- 
diate popularity of Geoffrey. 


see 
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new ones, it may be regarded as settied that the Interpolation 
goes back to the lost French version which was also the 
source of Gaimar and the Lay. 

So far the Lambeth Interpolation has been examined in 
its relation with the French versions of Havelok. It has, 
however, one or more incidents in common with the English 
romance, while in other details it differs from all other extant 
forms of the story. The most striking point in common 
with the English romance in opposition to the French is the 
reason assigned for Havelok’s leaving Grimsby and going to 
Lincoln. It will be remembered that Gaimar passes over 
this portion of the story and merely makes Havelok say that 
he left home when Grim was dead (line 371). In the Lay, 
Grim, believing that the boy would still regain his heritage, 
tells Havelok to go to the court in order to hear instruction 
and learn sense (lines 157-187). This sounds very much 
like the custom common in the romances of chivalry of 
sending a youth to court to learn knightly accomplishments. 
The Lambeth Interpolation, however, gives a different reason. 
It says that Havelok was brought up by Grim and his wife 
as their own child 


Til he was mykel & mighti, and man of mykel cost, 


That for his grete sustinaunce, nedly serue he most. 
Lambeth, 25-26, 


The next line says he took his leave and went to the court. 
The passage is not in itself very clear, but it certainly seems 
to mean that he became large and strong, that it required so 
much to sustain him that he must work for his living and 
that on this account he left Grim. The interpolator did not 
find any suggestion of this in Gaimar or the Lay. The 
incident, however, corresponds remarkably with the English 
version. The English writer makes constant reference to 
Havelok’s great appetite. The boy thinks he eats too much 
and determines to go to work (lines 788-810). When the 
famine arises so that Grim does not have enough to eat for 
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himself and his family, he advises Havelok to go to Lincoln 
and find work (824-852). As it is extremely improbable 
that the interpolator had more than one source, and as it is 
likewise improbable that this agreement with the English 
romance is accidental, it seems to be clear that this must have 
been an element of the story in an early form, and its preser- 
vation in the Interpolation shows that it was also found in 
the lost French version. Gaimar omitted it in his condensa- 
tion, the Lay changed it in giving the romance its courtly 
tone, while the English version and the Interpolation have 
preserved the original.’ It is also to be noted that in several 
details in which the Interpolation agrees with one of the 
French versions in opposition to the other, it agrees also with 
the English romance. Such are the humble position of Grim 
and the defeat of the Danish usurper in general battle, 
common to Gaimar, the English romance and Lambeth ; and 
the marriage of Havelok, the finding of Grim dead, and the 
calling out of the host, common to the Lay, the English 
romance and Lambeth. This agreement with the English 
makes all the more positive the derivation of the Lambeth 
Interpolation from the common source of Gaimar and the 
Lay which was evident from a comparison of the French 
versions. Incidentally it shows the difficulties in the way of 
any attempt to derive the English romance from either of the 
extant French versions. 

There are several details in which the Lambeth Interpola- 
tion is unique. (1) Gunter, Havelok’s father, is identified 
with the Guthrun or Gormo who fought against Alfred in 


1There are also two minor points in which the Interpolation agrees with 
the English romance. (1) It is said in the Interpolation that while 
Havelok is at the court all the folk love him (line 44). The English 
writer says that knights, children, young and old, all love him (lines 
955-958). (2) According to the Lambeth version Edelsi hears that Have- 
lok has come to the coast (line 75). In the English, Godrich hears 
that Havelok has come into England (lines 2531-2547). In the French 
versions nothing is said about the usurper’s hearing of the return of 
Havelok before he sends his defiance. 
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the ninth century, the only allusion to Arthur being the 
statement that the invasion of Denmark was to collect tribute 
which he had formerly taken. It is not safe to make much 
of this for the story is interpolated at this point in the 
chronicle merely because Langtoft, by confusion of names 
perhaps, called Gunter the father of Havelok. An interest- 
ing question is involved as to the historical basis of the 
Havelok legend, which, however, need not be discussed here. 
(2) When the Danish king is killed, his queen escapes to the 
sea with Havelok and meets Grim on the shore (lines 12-16). 
There is reason for believing this to be a feature going back 
to the original form of the story. There is nothing in 
Gaimar’s condensed account of the early Danish events to 
contradict the assumption. The Lay makes an unquestion- 
able modification here in that it calls Grim a baron, and has 
the queen and child entrusted to him in a castle (lines 53-68). 
The English version, too, shows an entire modification of the 
early Danish events in order to carry out an extended dupli- 
cation of the English part of the story.'. Thus in both 
England and Denmark the king knows he is going to die, 
he summons his barons, and he entrusts his kingdom and 
infant heir to an earl who takes an oath and afterwards 
usurps the kingdom. Of the two series of events that in 
England must have been the original because it is also found 
in the French Lay. There is, therefore, little or nothing in 
the English romance to show what its original had to say 
about the early Danish part of the story. (3) The Lambeth 
Interpolation states definitely that Havelok was brought up 
by Grim and his wife as their own child and regarded him- 
self as such (lines 23-24). This is implied in both Gaimar 
and the Lay, in both of which Havelok does not know 
who he is until told by Grim’s relatives. In the English 
romance Havelok is apparently at all times conscious of his 

1This duplication of events was suggested by G. Wittenbrinck, in a dis- 


sertation, Zur Kritik wnd Rhythmik des altenglischen Lais von Havelok dem 
Diinem, Burgsteinfurt, 1891, p. 5. 
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position, though it may be hard to reconcile this with his 
inaction and indifference. In this the Lambeth version seems 
to represent best the original form of the story. (4) The 
king is influenced in marrying Argentille by a “chere” 
which he has seen her make to Coraunt (line 46). This 
touch is probably an addition on the part of the scribe. (5) 
Edelsi, after his defeat, voluntarily makes Argentille heir to 
Lyndeseye (lines 79-80). These details, some of them signifi- 
cant, add to the importance of the Lambeth version in the 
discussion of Havelok, for it must be borne in mind that it is 
possible for this brief analysis of the story, interpolated in a 
late manuscript of a chronicle, to preserve elements belonging 
to the original legend. 

This agreement with the English romance in certain details 
and the preservation in others of traces of a lost original make 
all the more conclusive the observation that the Lambeth 
Interpolation is derived from a form of the story earlier than 
Gaimar or the Lay, for in no other way could these incidents 
have come down to the interpolating scribe. That this early 
form of the story was identical with the lost source of Gaimar 
and the Lay has already been shown. The present investi- 
gation, therefore, may be regarded as giving the Lambeth 
Interpolation, for the first time, its proper place in the 
development of the romance. 

Of the more general results obtained by the investigation 
the most noteworthy is the additional light thrown on the lost 
French version in octosyllabic rimed couplets,—the common 
source of Gaimar and the Lay. With merely Gaimar and 
the Lay to work with,’ it is not always possible to determine 
accurately what form of any particular incident was taken by 
this lost version. It is frequently evident, where the two 
differ, that one of the extant French versions represents the 


14s Kupferschmidt has suggested, additional light may be thrown on 
the lost version, by the Havelok episode in the Brute, but in view of the 
possible contamination with the English version, indicated by the name 
Birkabeyn, it is not here considered. 
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original better than the other, but to a certain extent this is 
inference and not proof. <A third version, however, such as 
the Lambeth Interpolation has been shown to be, furnishes 
an invaluable check. Any incident common to any two of 
the three versions, Gaimar, the Lay and the Interpolation, 
may now be regarded with almost certainty as belonging 
to the lost French romance. It is possible, therefore, to 
reconstruct with considerable accuracy the form of the story 
that served as a source for these three writers. 

With the existence established of this lost French form 
of the romance, the question may be asked, Was it not also 
the source of the English Havelok? It was certainly more 
likely to be so than either Gaimar or the Lay, and its 
existence is a strong opposing argument to any attempt to 
derive the English romance in whole or in part from the 
extant French versions.’ But it seems extremely improbable 
that this lost French version could have been the source of 
the English. For this there are numerous and significant 
reasons, among which may be mentioned the complete dis- 
similarity of names, the fact that the English has no mention 
whatever of Arthur, the great variation in even the more 
important incidents, the difference in tone, the fact that the 
English appears to be closer to tradition, and the lack of 
convincing evidence to show that the English is a translation 
from the French. Against these arguments can be alleged 


1The tradition that the English version is derived from the Lay goes 
back to Madden, but even Madden seems to admit the possibility that an 
earlier form of the story was used as a source by both the Lay and the 
English romance.—Madden, p. viii. Ward (Catalogue of Romances, p. 440) 
says the English romance represents a popular development of the legend, 
but that its writer must have been acquainted with the Lay. This last 
statement is made neeessary by Ward’s unsatisfactory attempt to prove that 
the Lay is nothing but an expansion of Gaimar. See also ten Brink, 
History of English Literature, to Wyclif, translated by Kennedy, New York, 
1883, pp. 150, 181, 232-234; Kupferschmidt, Romanische Studien, Vol. 1v, 
430; Gaston Paris, Romania, 1x, 480; Kérting, Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Eng. Lit., 2nd edition, pp. 98-99; Wohlfeil, The Lay of Havelok the Dane, a 
dissertation, Leipsic, 1890, p. 12. 
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the general presumption that every Middle English romance 
was translated from the French, a presumption which does 
not hold for Horn’ and which lacks proof in the case of 
Havelok. It seems likely, therefore, that the lost French 
version and the English romance both go back to an earlier 
source or sources. Into the question, however, of the original 
form of the story, it is not the function of the present investi- 
gation to go. Before plunging into theory it is well to make 
sure of what firm ground is within reach. In confirming 
the existence of the lost French version of Havelok and in 
determining the probable form of its story, one step, at least, 
seems to have been taken in the direction of explaining the 
development of the romance. Toward this step the hitherto 
neglected Lambeth Interpolation has rendered material aid. 


* Unknown source 
or sources. 


* Lost French version in rimed couplets. 


Gaimar. Lay. Lambeth English. 
Interpolation. 


Epwarp Krirspy PuTNamM. 


Child, Ballads, Vol. 1, 187; Ward, Catalogue of Romances, Vol. 1, pp. 
447-467. 
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Il—LA VIE DE SAINTE CATHERINE 
D’ALEXANDRIE, 


As ConTAINED IN THE Paris Manuscript La Clayette. 


The literary history of the legend of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, although it has already been more or less elabo- 
rately studied in various quarters, notably in the Geschichte 
der heiligen Katharina von Alexandrien of the late Hermann 
Knust (Halle, 1890), still awaits the accurate and thorough- 
going treatment it deserves. My attention was called to the 
hitherto unpublished version which follows, by the account 
given of it by M. Paul Meyer, in the Notices et Extraits des 
muss, de la Bibliotheque Nationale, tome 33, 1 partie (Paris, 
1888), in his study Sur deux anciens manuscrits frangais 
ayant appartenu au marquis de la Clayette (tirage a part, pp. 
61-64). Several years ago I made a copy of this unique 
version in the National Library at Paris. Having since been 
unable to control the widely scattered material essential to a 
proper discussion of the problems involved in the St. Catherine 
legend, I have decided to publish, without further delay, 
the text of the Clayette version, offering it to scholars for 
further utilization, as a not uninteresting literary and lin- 
guistic document. 


LA VIE SAINTE CATHERINE.’ 


ur l’amitié de Jhesu Crist 
Doivent estre en nostre escrit 
Li servise de ses amis. 
Encor ne s’est nus entremis 
5 D’onorer les sainz en ce monde 


' Nore.—Insertions by the editor are enclosed in brackets; suppressions 
are enclosed in marks of parenthesis. 
Manuscript Readings.—3 Li] Le 
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Qu’an la fin bien ne !’en reponde. 
Il sont la delitable pleigne 

Par ou |’en vet en la monteigne. 
Qui tot le mont a seurmontez 
C’est cil a qui toutes bontez, 
Toute douceur, toz biens abonde, 
Qui de noient fist tot le monde. 
Por l’amitié de ce bon mestre 
Voill je la vie et la saint’ estre 
D’une seue amie retraire 

Et de latin en romanz traire, 
Que plus delite a escouter 

A cels qui l’oent raconter. 

Un clerc translatee l’avoit, 

Mes, por ce que normant estoit 
La rime qui fut faite engois, 

Si ne pleisoit mie au[s] Frangois. 
Por ce l’a mes amis tramise 
Quelle sera en frangois mise, 

Se Dex me donne la puissance, 
Car en nelui n’ai ge fiance 

Fors de s’aide seulement. 

Or li pri au commencement 

Que son saint Esperit m’envoit 
Que mon sens a bien fere avoit, 
Et ce que j’ai empris a feire 

A mon talent puisse a chief traire. 
Aprés requier a la pucelle 
Qu’elle deprist comme s’encelle 
Qu’il meite em pardurable gloire 
Ceus qui orront ceste memoire. 


Honcienement ot a Rome 
Un emperiere moult preudome 
Qui ert apelez Constantins, 
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Preuz et hardiz et de cuer fins. 
Filz fu l’empereeur Coutant 
Qui sainte Yglise ama tant 
C’onques, tant comme il tint la terre, 
Ne sort a Cretienté guerre. 

Mes il l’estut venir en France 
Qui lors estoit de sa poissance 
Por encerchier et demander 

S’il i avoit que amander, 

Qu’i l’amendast moult volentiers. 
Mes cil qui les mauvés sentiers 
Preinent et guerpissent la voie 
Qui bien les conduit et avoie, 
Ce sont li chevalier de Rome. 
L’emperieres iert moult preudome, 
Si amoi[t] Dieu et saint Yglise. 
L’eneur de l’empire ont asise 
Seur un Sarrazin mescreant, 
Por ce qu’il estoit malcreant, 
Qui haoit Dieu et ses amis. 
Tent iert crueuls et Ent(r)ecris 
Et tant haoit les Cretiens 

Qu’il les metoit en ses liens, 

Si les feisoit en chartre meitre, 
Puis leur feisoit asez prameitre. 
A sa mesniee et a sa gent 
Donnoit assez or et argent 

Por aorer ses diex de fust ; 

Et se nus hom si hardiz fust 
Que il osast ce contredire, 
Soufrir li esteut le martire. 

Por fere les Cretiens prendre 
S’en est tornez en Alexandre ; 
Ses mesagiers partout envoie ; 
Cil se midrent tost a la voie 
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Et noncent ce que li rois mande, 
Ce que Marcus li rois commande 
A tretouz cels communement 
Qui sont en son commendement, 
Riches, povres, granz et petiz, 
Si com(me) chascuns est aatiz 

A la seue volenté fere, 

Que chascun{s] lest le sien afere 
Et viegne son talent oir. 

Qui ne li voldra obeir 

Et ara ses diex en despit, 

Mort recevra sanz nul respit. 
Son commendement ont oi 

Cil qui po s’en sont esjoi 

Ce sont cil qui a Dieu entendent 
Mes li mauvés qui a ce tendent, 
Qui estoient ami le roi, 

Ont grant joie de leur desroi, 
Et toz cels sont a cort venu 
Grant et petit, jeune et chanu, 
Et por amor et por menace. 

Es pleitoires fu grant la place, 
Et li rois s’asist ou mileu. 

Le prevost a guerpi son leu, 

Si est levez a sont estant : 

“Or sus,” fet il, “ venez avant ! 
Que je vos ai ci amenez 

De par |’empereiir ; venez 
Tretuit au temple por orer. 

La vos convendra ahorer 

Nos diex et sacrefice fere 

A chascun selone son afere. 

Cil qui feront les greigneurs dons 
Aront les gregneurs guerredons. 
Ceste parole oirent tuit 

Parmi la sale ou a grant bruit ; 
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A lun dessiet, a l’autre plest. 

Li rois se lieve sanz arrest, 

Tuit se lievent grant et menor ; 

Et i] qui la gregneur honor 

A ses Diex commencier voloit, 

Tors et moutons comme il souloit 

A fet ocirre a grant planté. 

Et cil qui a sa volenté 

Veullent fere, que qui leur coust, 

De leur despense et de leur coust 

Ne se sont pas trop esmaié ; 

Riche present ont envoié 

A Ostiex li prince et li conte, 

Que du petit eiissent honte ; 

Chascun de bien fere s’avence. 

Li povres, selone sa poissance, 

Offrent agniax et oisiax vis. 

A cels qui l’oent est avis, 

Que du mu(e]ment des toriaus, 

Des cris des genz et des oisiaus, 

Q’a force soit la cité prise, 

Ou qu'elle soit de feu esprise. 
En la cité ot qui feisoit 

Ce que a Diex point ne pleisoit, 

Avoit une jeune pucelle, 

Fille de roi et gente et belle 

Estoit icelle creature, 

Qu’en li avoit mise nature 

Tel entencion et tel paine 

Qu’ aprés li poist feire a paine 

Autre qui ceste resemblast, 

Se ceste meismes n’emblast 

La fagon et la portraiture 

Dont feist autretel figure. 

Et avocques ceste bonté 

Ot en son geur une clarté 
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Dont ses qeurs iert si esbaudiz 
Qu’i n’estoit clers, tant fust hardiz 
D’autors ne de dialetique, 

De lays ne de la rectorique, 
Qui devent lui osast mot dire. 
Toutes avoit oies lire 

Les ars, et toutes les savoit ; 
Touz les mestres passez avoit 
Qui estoient en la cité 

De sens et de soutiueté. 

Tent ot cerchee |’ Escriture,. 
Tout mist son qeur et sa nature 


Qu’en lui ert un oilz avuglez, 
Et li Rois du saint Esperiz. 
Jupin et Tarot et Bariz 
Ot son qeur guerpi et lessié ; 
Vers Jhesucrist estoit plessié, 
Qui est commencement et fins. 
Vers Dieu estoit son qeur si fins 
Qu’il ne li pleisoit autre chose. 
Eh Diex! si glorieuse rose 
Qui des espines de ce monde 
Estoit issue neite et monde. 
[188, 2] Si fu fille d’un paien Roi 
Qui despisoit Dieu et sa loi, 
Et el |’amoit seur toute rien. 
Por ce, di ge encore bien, 
Que ceste rose issi d’espine 
Qui apelee ert Katherine ; 
Grant avoir orent amassé 
Mes quant il furent trespassé, 
Piece avoit, son pere et sa mere, 
180 Et el n’avoit sereur ne frere, 





160 MS. seems to have un roil’; 160, 161 are apparently corrupt—168 Et— 
173 el] elle—173 toutes—180 Et el] elle 
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Tout despendoit, selonc l’escrit, 
Auf[s] povres genz por Jhesucrist. 
Et neporquant son heritage 
Ne vendi mie, comme sage, 
Einz en maintint la grant mesnie 
Que son pere li ot lessie ; 
Moult estoit porveant et preuz. 
Ice meismes iert ses preuz 
Que el iert monde entre les genz: 
Tout autresi com li argenz, 
Quant on le velt o le plum meitre, 
Ne peut empirier ne malmeitre, 
Mes toz jors fins et neiz il dure ; 
Tout autresine est en l’ordure 
Du monde la pucelle neite, 
N’onques ne vit ne cist ne ceste 
De lui issir toute sa vie 
Orgueill ne nule vilenie. 
Tant l’amoient grant et menor 
Elle portoit a touz honour. 

La pucelle est toute esbahie 
De la noise qu’elle a oie 
Par l’entree d’une fenestre, 
Et demande que ce peut estre ; 
Et l’en li dit toute l’enfere. 
Elle se li¢ve sanz plus feire 
Contre lui et de ses serjanz. 
Courant vet la ou li tiranz 
Feisoit les ydres aorer, 
Si a ileuc veii plorer 
Les Cretiens qui, a grant tort, 
Voloient por peor de mort 
Guerpir Jhesucrist et sa loi, 
Et aorer, par leur desroi, 

215 Les Diex de coivre tresgetez. 


190 comme—203 fenestre] festre—205 li dit] li a dit 
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Et celui qui est veritez 
Avoient por peor lessié. 

La pucele a le front bessié 
Comme correciee et dolente, 
De Dieu prier ne fu pas lente 
En bas, mes en haut vet la voiz, 
Puis fet le signe de la croiz, 
Si saut avent hardie et fiere, 
Si apelle en tel maniere : 

“ Empereres,” dist la pucele 
“ T’eneur me semont et apelle 
Et la dignité de ton non. 

Je te salu, ou voille ou non, 


* Com(me) l’en doit feire Empere[e]ur, 


Se tu le servise et l’oneur 

Que tu fes ci a ces ymages, 

Se tu vels fere, comme sages, 

A celui Roi, a celui mestre, 

A celui Dieu qui te fist nestre, 
A celui Roi par qui tu regnes, 
A celui qui depar les regnes, 
Celui por cui li element 

Orent premier commencement. 
Il n’a cure de sens de beste, 
Mes quant il voit le qeur honeste, 
Qui le sert d’euvre et de bouche, 
Celui aime, si s’en aprouche. 
C’est l’amor ou il se delite, 

C’est li vessiax ou il habite. 
L’en ne peut Dieu plus messervir 
Que lui lessier et ce tenir. 

N’a de tel servise que fere, 

Trop est cil de tres mal afere 

Et cruelment se desnature 

Qui por servir la creature 


243 C’est] Lest—245 Diex 
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Guerpist celui qui tot a fet: 
Ci a trop dolereus mesfet. 
Tl n’est c’uns Diex, de voir le saches, 
Se plus en est, ce est outrages.” 
255 Que que la pucelle parolle 
Li rois escoute sa parolle 
Que si bien commenciee avoit, 
Et de son vis la clarté voit, 
Onques mes tele n’ot veiie ; 
Son vis, son cors et sa veiie 
A mise en lui a garder, 
Mes il n’i sot si bien garder 
Que de riens que il ot veii 
Ne I’a espris ne deceii 
Si estoit elle tretant belle. 
I] li repont, “ Gentis pucelle, 
Je ne sé mie de ton non, 
Ne se tu es jeune ou non, 
Et tu es plus blanche que nois ; 
Ne ton pere je ne quenois 
N’a quel mestre tu as esté, 
Mes il pert bien a ta bonté 
Que tu [n’ Jes [pas] de mal parage, 
Et ta langue qui tant est sage 
Demontre bien que bons clers furent 
Cil qui en cure te regurent. 
Mes il i ot de tant mespris, 
Que de fauseté as apris 
Noz Diex qui sont de grant puissance ; 
Ice tien ge a grant enfance.” 
La damoisele li respont, 
Ce qu’il demande li espont : 
“ Rois, l’en m’apelle Katherine, 
Fille de roi et de roine. 
285 Costentins li rois fu mon pere. 


253 saches] sachiez—254 ce] se—275 Demontrent—282 il] i 
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Se tu demandes, Empereres, 

Qui furent et con orent non, 

I] furent de moult grant renon, 
Tant comme a ce mont apartient ; 
Mes por ce qu’a mon cors ne tient 
De lui nus riens fors vene gloire, 
Tiex est de mon non le memoire 
Des que je recui la clarté 

De Jhesucrist, et la bonté, 

M’a tout enluminé le cors 

Et jeté les frivoles hors 

Que j’avoie apris en m’enfance, 
Et la voie de sapience. 

Lors tornai mon geur a l’escrit 
Parcoi je quenois Jhesucrit 

J’ai oi parler ’Evengile 

Qui dit sanz barat et sanz guile, 
‘Tre destruist a la reonde 

La sapience de ce monde.’ 

David redist, nostre bon mestres, 
Diex est u ciel, la est ses estres, 
D’ileuc fet sa volenté toute ; 
Mescreanz est qui de ce doute. 
Mes li Dieu q’aorent la gent 

Sont fet au[s] mains d’or et d’argent, 
Ne sont pas Dieu, ainz sont deable 
Qui sont en enfer convenable. 
Que tu aoeures simplement. 

Rois, tu fes trop ton dempnement. 
Et se tu vels, por ta menace, 

Que je ore honeur leur face, 

Tu me monterras leur poissance. 
Puis que il ont d’ome semblance, 
Dont covient il que leur oeull voient, 
Leur orilles sentent et oient, 


291 nus} nous—318 quil 
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Et leur bouches doivent parler, 
Les mains baillier, les piez aler. 
Se ce n’est voirs, bien peuz savoir 
Que tuit cil ont po de savoir 
Qui a ces Diex portent honeur, 
Qu’il ont pooir asez meneur 
Que n’ont cil qui honeur leur font. 
Biau sire Diex, tant vos meffont 
Ceuls qui vos lessent et enneurent 
Cels qui n’oient ne se seqeurent, 
Qui n’ont poissance ne valor, 
Ne sentent ne froit ne chalor. 
Rois, itiex Diex aoeures tu 
Qui n’ont ne force ne vertu.” 
L’Emperere si s’emervelle 

Et s’esbahist de la mervelle 
Que il ot la pucele dire, 
“Or nul voill pas fere despire 
Riens que tu aies aconté, 
Mes je sui bien atalenté 
De ton sens et de ta loquence ; 
Que se tu fusses des t’anfance 
De noz buens mestres bien aprise, 
Tu ne fusses ja entreprise 
De mestre que l’en poist querre 
N’en ce pais n’en autre terre, 
Se tant fust que enneur portasses 
Au[s] diex que tu blames et quasses. 
Or ne puis mes a toi entendre 
Mes tant me convendra atendre 
Que ce soit fet que j’ai empris. 
Aprés sera li termes pris, 
Aprés vendras en mon palés, 
Se tu vels lors que je te les 

355 Et te dongne dons honorables, 


340 je] se—343 De noz mestres fusse aprise (text reading conjectural) 
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Guerpir t’esteut totes tes fables 

Et crier a nos Diex merci. 

Otez la moi,” fet il, “de ci, 

Tant la gardez que la demant. 

A grant honeur la vos commant.” 
En garde est prise la pucele. 

Et l’Emperiere un clerc apele, 

Unes letres fere commande. 

Es lestres a que li rois mande 

Au[s] filosofes de sa terre, 

Au[s] melleurs que l’en poist querre, 

Qu’il viegnent tuit en Alixandre, 

Que d’eus voudra un consoil prendre 

D’une cause qu’il a a fere ; 

S’il la li peuent a chief traire 

Tel en sera le guerredon : 

Qu’a grant honeur et riche don 

Les en renvoiera arriere. 

Tiex fu des lestres la maniere. 

Quant furent fetes bien et bel 

De la pierre de son anel 

Les fet sagement seéler. 

Li messagier[s] pensse d’errer, 

Qu’il ne fu fox ne esbahiz. 

Tan a esté par le pais, 

Tent a erré et mer et terre, 

Qu’il a trové ce qu’il va querre. 

Les sages homes en amaine, 

Les melleurs clers de tout le regne, 

De toute escience savoient. 

Devent le roi les amenoient 

Qui moult bien les a receiiz. 

Quant il les a aperceiiz 

A la cort sont tenu(z) moult chier. 

Li rois les prist a encerchier 


370 Quil—375 et bien et 
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De leur dotrine, a la foiee, 

Et cil ne l’ont pas desvoiee, 

Ainz montrent bien par leur parolle 

Qu’il ont esté a bone escolle. 

Moult li respondent par grant sen. 

Quant li rois l’ot, merveille(s) s’en. 
“ Li Empereres, que t’en semble? ” 

Issi lui ont dit tuit ensemble. 

“ Por coi nos as a tel besoing 

Ci fet venir, et de si loing, 

Se tu as grant besogne a fere 

Bien te saurons de grant afere 

Conseiller, se tu nos en quiers. 

Nus ne nos porroit pas confondre, 

Bien tenrons partout [a] repondre.” 

Li rois repont, qui pas ne tarde, 

“ Je ai une pucele en garde, 

Bele a le cors, jeune d’aage, 

Mes tant par est parfete et sage 

Que les bons clers tretouz seurmonte 

Et les a conclus et fet honte, 

Que sa prouvance n’atent nus, 

Que il ne semblent toz confus. 

Bien parolle sens et reison 

Mes tant y a de mesprison 

Que toz noz Diex het et atise 

Et leur commandement refuse, 

Et encore dit elle pis ; 

Porce que j’ai son Dieu despis 

Apele toz nos Diex deables ; 

Ici n’est pas ses sens metables, 

Bien la poisse a force traire 

Por sacrefice a noz Diex fere 


425 Ou li ocirre par torment. 
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Mes plus sera fet sagement 

Se par vos sens avoie fet 

Qu’el requeneiist son meffet, 

Et qu’el sacrefiast nos Diex 

Qu’el tient por fax et por mortiex. 

S’el se mentient en sa folie 

Que de noient les contralie 

Je li feré sanz refuser 

A grant doleur sa vie user. 

Mes je vos di tot de rechief 

Que s’en pouez traire a un chief, 

Si que confuse la rendez, 

Tel guerredon en atendez : 

Que riens ne me sarois requerre 

Que maintenant ne face querre, 

Ou se vos commenciez mon estre 

De mon consoill serviz tuit mestre. 

Li uns repondi par grant ire: 

“ Segneur, [car] oez, nostre sire 

Nos a fet en vain traveillier, 

Matin lever, la nuit veillier, 

Si est toute la sapience 

Por un enfent qui par enfance 

Ne fet fors la gent escharnir. 

Or nos a fet li rois garnir 

De questions et de sofimes ; 

Puisque nos son mesage oimes 

Nos i(l) fumes a grant besoing, 

Et si somes venuz de loing. 

Rois, la pucele que tu diz, 

Por ce que ne soions desdiz, 

Nos volons que elle i soit. 

Fei la venir, quelqu’elle soit, 

Por qu’elle sache, sanz doutence, 
460 Qu’el n’oi onques sapience 
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Issir d’ome, s’el ne |’ot hui. 
Rois, c’iert por toi, non pas por lui ; 
Bien peiist a lui desconfire 
Un seul de vos sergenz soufire.” 
Ceste ventance et ce desroi 
A oi un sergent le roi ; 
A la pucele a tout conté 
N’a pas son qeur espeonté 
N’avoit point trouble[e] sa pense 
Celle qui a dame Dieu pense. 
Dieu seulement honeure et prise, 
Por qui amor elle a emprise 
Ceste bataille ; riens ne doute, 
A Dieu s’est commendee toute. 
“ Dieu,” fet elle, “ verai savoir, 
Verai vertu, verai avoir, 
Vraie vertu qui toz soutiens, 
Qui toz gardes, qui toz maintiens, 
Qui tot formas, qui tot feis, 
Qui a tes chiers amis deis 
Quant devent les princes vendroient 
Ne pensassent que il diroient ; 
Tu leur donnoies habundance 
De parolle, de sapience, 
485 Por leur aversaire confondre, 
[193, 1] Qu’il ne savoient que repondre ; 
Tu qui espons qu’est bien a fere, 
Done moi sens a ceste afere. 
Donne moi douceur et parolle 
Que il ne me tiegnent a folle ; 
Cil qui vuellent quasser ton non 
Veincuz les fes, vueulent ou non, 
Et confus de leur mescreance 
Ou il aient reconnoissance 
495 Par le tesmoing de ton escrit 
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Que tu aies non Jhesucrist. 
Diex toz poissanz, verais et vis, 
Einssi soit il comme devis.” 

A peines ot s’oroison feite 
Quant Dex qui les dehez rehete 
Et toz les desvoiez ravoie 
Un ange du ciel li envoie 
Qui la conforte et dit, “Amie, 
Ta parolle, n’en doute mie, 

A Dieu oie et entendue, 

Cil a qui tu es atendue 

Donra toi a ta volenté 

Douce parolle a grant plenté 
Parcoi vaincras tes anemis. 
Quant les aras au desoz mis 

I] leront leur iniquité 

Et connoistront la verité, 

Puis souferront por Dieu la peine, 
Lassus el pardurable regne 
Seront por t’amor alevé ; 

Et se tu as Jhesu loé, 

Encore l’aime et loe et prise, 

Par tens seras du monde prise, 

Si [te] tendras el Ciel la sus. 
Qant seras venue au desus 

De touz tes anemig mortiex, 
Espous aras, ainz ne fu tiex, 

A qui tu t’ies toz jors donnee ; 
Reine seras coronee, 

Que cil est Rois qui te velt prandre ; 
A tel segneur doit l’en entendre, 
Gardes por autres ne le changes. 
Je sui Michiel, prince des anges 
Que Diex ton bon espous t’envoie 
Por toi conduire a droite voie.” 
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A tent li anges s’en despart : 
La pucelle, de l’autre part, 
Qui a eii le bon confort, 
Vers Dieu a torné son acort, 
De tenir son proposement 
Tleuc atent son jugement. 
A V’endemain, ce dist l’estoire, 
Se sist li rois en son pretoire, 
Delez lui les cinquante sages. 
A la dame vint un mesages 
De par le roi qui li a dit 
Qu’el viegne a lui, sanz contredit. 
La pucele est venue a cort, 
Tretouz li peuples i acort 
Por oir la desputoison. 
Li rois leur demande reison 
Porqoi ne commence |’asaut. 
La pucele en estant saut 
Si a parlé hardiement : 
“ Rois, tu as fet commandement 
Que ces cinquante sages soient 
Encontre moi, et si m’essaient. 
Tu les as toz a ta partie, 
Si n’est pas bien l’euvre partie, 
Bien t’i garde, a ceste bataille ; 
[194,1] 555 Je sui jeune fame, sanz faille, 
Et sanz aide et sanz deffensse ; 
Se Jesucrist de moi ne pensse 
Ne porroi pas vers euls durer ; 
Mes ce me fet aseiirer, 
Que sa deffensse m’a permise 
Diex en qui j’ai m’entente mise ; 
Mes de ce me doit ennuier 
Que tu leur as pramis loier 
S’il me pevent au desouz meitre ; 
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Et tu me doiz un don prameitre. 
Or ce revoill dire et conter, 
Que se je les puis seurmonter 
Par bon tesmoing de saint escrit, 
Que tu creras en Jhesucrist ; 
C’est ma pramesse, c’est mes dons, 
Itex sera mes guerredons. 
Li rois repont, tot maintenent : 
“ Bel’ amie, tel convenent 
Ne me peuz tu, ne ne doiz, fere: 
Je ne sui pas de ton afere, 
Mes ja verrons bien au parler 
Se tes Diex te porras garder.” 
La pucelle plus ne sejorne, 
Vers ses anemis se retorne 
Porce q’an sa cause se fie ; 
En tel maniere les defie : 
“Segneur, ceenz sont tuit venu, 
Petit, jeune, grant et chanu, 
Por noz parolles escouter. 
Or ne doit nus de vous douter ; 
S’il a riens em penssé de dire, 
Tens est d’entrer en Ja matire ; 
Por toz parolt le mielz parlent 
Et tretot die son talent.” 
Li uns repont, qui fu ainnez 
Et mielz vaillant, et mielz senez : 
“ Belle amie, einssi n’est il pas; 
Por toi avons marchié meint pas 
Et por toi somes assembl6é ; 
Je nel dirai pas en emblé, 
Tout en apert parler voudrai : 
Commenciez, et je repondrai.” 
La virge ne s’est pas teiie, 
Ainz dist tote desporveiie : 
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600 “ Puis que de votre foloience 

Otai mon qeur et ma leance, 

Et je connu la fausseté 

Ou j’avoie lonc tens esté, 

Et j’oi en Dieu (tout) mon penser mis, 

605 En Dieu qui est li miens amis, 
Et je oi receii la foi 
De Jhesucrist en qui je croi, 
Desi ce jor me fu amer 
Et entre totes et amer ; 

610 Des lors en hai ge(s) leur livres 
Dont mes cuers ot esté si yvres 
Qu’il ne pooit estre repris. 

Si volentiers avoie apris 
Que j’avoie mis au desouz 

615 Les clers de ceste terre touz. 
Touz mes mestres passé avoie 
Par les livres que je savoie, 
Mes por ce que je sé de voir 
Que la nul jor por nui savoir 

620 N’auroie pardurable vie, 

[195, 1] Einssi com(me) j’oi primes envie 
De l’aprendre et du retenir, 
Issi ne me po ge tenir 
Que tot ne meisse en obli 

625 Qu’en mon geur avoie establi, 
Que ce n’estoit se fable non, 

En Dieu, que Jhesucrist a non, 
Tornai mon qeur et m’esperance, 
Si n’i sai autre sapience 

630 Fors celui Dieu qui degna nestre 
Home por home, et por lui estre, 
De virge sanz corruption, 

Souffri et mort et passion 
San ce que mestier n’en avoit, 
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Mes de fine verté savoit, 

Se li mors de la fause pome 
Parcoi deable degut home 

Ne fust par mort d’ome reguz 
Hom fust aussi comme veiiz ; 
Por ce il prist notre nature 

En semblance de creature. 

Bien parut a s’umilité 

Qu’il estoit Diex, par verité 

I] estoit Diex et hom ensemble. 
Issi est il, issi me semble, 

C’est cil en qui mon geur se fie, 
C’est la moie filosofie. 

En son non et en son memoire, 
C’est ma joie, c’est ma vitoire, 
Qui veincra toz mes anemis, 
Car einssi le m’a il pramis.” 

A poine avoit elle ce dit 

Quant li uns d’eus dit ce mesdit 
Et cria comme forsenez : 

“ Sire,” fet il; “qui maintenez 
L’oneur et l’empire de Rome, 
Qui estes sage(s) et vaillant home, 
Quant faudra iceste folor, 

Ce grant barat, ceste dolor, 
Dont cist Crestien desleal 

Sont si du tot torné a mal 

Qu’il ont noz Diex si en despit? 
Ocez com(me) ceste les despit ; 
Nos cuidions a la parclose 

Oir de lui aucune chose 

Dont nos fusions esbaudi. 

Nos somes voirement trai, 

Qu’el mont n’a plus de sages homes ; 
Bien voi qu’en vain nos travellomes 
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Por iceste meschine fole 

Qui a commencié sa parolle 

Por ce Jhesu que il tant aiment. 
Ce est leur Dieu qui, ce tesmoignent, 
De son deciple fu venduz 

Et par les mains en croiz penduz, 
Mes ne pot eschaper de mort 

Cil qu’i[]] essaucent a tel tort. 
Au tierz jor aprés s’asemblerent 
Si deciple, si l’emporterent. 

Puis noncierent por les citez 
Qu’il ert de mort resucitez, 

Et por acroire leur faintise 

Dient qu’il a sa manentise 

U ciel amont ou il monta 

Quant il de mort resucita.” 

La pucelle repont briément : 
“J’ai fait a droit commencement 
De celui Dieu dont pas ne dout, 
Qui est commencement de tout. 
Il est droit Rois et Empereres 
Par qui Diex li souverains peres, 
En qui tote(s) bontez habunde, 

A fait de noient tot le monde. 

Et qu’i tiroie je fablant? 

Je te dirai tot mon semblant : 

De lui, par lui, en lui peuz querre 

Quanque tu peuz veoir en terre, 

Le sens et la vive fontaine 

Dont toz biens sort par large veine.” 
Lors repont li rectoriens : 

“Se cil qui croient Cretiens 

Fust li filz Dieu ou verai Diex, 

Comment pot il estre mortiex ? 

Comment poist mort deconfire 
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Celui qui de la mort est sire? 
Et s’il fust hom, ne poist mie 
De mort resuciter en vie. 
La demoiselle li respont : 
“ Frere, tu as lessié le pont 
Por passer parmi le perill ; 
Se croiz le pere sanz le fill 
Tu as mespris trop leidement. 
Tu m/’as dit au commencement 
Que s’il fust hom, ne poist nestre, 
Et s’il fust Diex, hom ne pot estre, 
Et s’il fust Dex, mort nel veinquist, 
Et s’il fust hom, ne revesquist. 
Dont ne croiz tu qu’eust poesté 
Diex de fere sa volenté? 
Et se tu croiz qu’il le peut fere 
Porcoi ne croiz tu cest afere, 
Que cil qui toutes choses fist 
Preist mort d’ome, s’il volsist ; 
Et cil qui senne les enfers 
725 Et fet les clos et droiz et fers, 
[196, 2] Et cil qui ne pevent veoir 
Enlumine par son pooir, 
Seur lui segnorie n’eiist 
Et soi resuciter peiist ? 
Ce doiz tu croire finement. 
Et cil qui sofri le torment 
Est hom verais, sanz fausseté. 
La mort ocist l’umanité, 
El n’ocist mie Jhesucrist, 
Mes Jhesucrist la mort ocist. 
Gardes que deceiiz ne soies, 
Droiz est que tu meimes voies 
De la notre sainte escriture. 
Mes se je di par aventure, 
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N’en croire pas la verité 
Se je le te di par verté. 
Por ce te donrai sanz delai 
Le tesmoing de la teue loi; 
Espoir me sauras mielz repondre. 
L’en ne peut home mielz confondre 
Que ferir de son dart meimes. 
De ton Platon te dirai primes 
Qui dist que Dex se monterroit 
A cels qui montrez ne s’estoit. 
Et qu’aroit quatre reonz signes, 
C’est la vraie croiz, qui fu dignes 
De soutenir le digne mestre 
Qui tot le mont a a sa destre. 

“ Sebile parla, a son tens, 

755 Que Jhesucrist nestroit, li buens, 

Qui seroit nez d’une pucele ; 
Et si redist autre novelle, 
Et si dist que beneoist fust 
Cil qui seroit penduz en fust ; 
Por ce beneiiré le dist, 
Qu’il revivroit, si comme il fist. 
Tel sont li tesmoing de Sebile. 
Ja te deisse de Virgile, 
Mes bien t’en peuz a itant fere. 
Se tu n’em peuz ton qeur atrere, 
Dont est il droiz q’arrieres aies 
Le deable q’avoir soloies.” 

A tant est la virge teiie. 
La parolle a cil esmeiie, 
Et dist: “ Pucele, or me respon ; 
Ce que demanderai m’espon : 
Se Jhesu, qui ta bouche nome, 
Estoit Diex en semblence d’ome 
Et fist tant miracles en terre, 
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Comment 1’osa la mort requerre? 
Se par lui resordent li mort, 
Comment soufri perill de mort 
Cil qui n’a mestier de morir 
Et peut la gent de mort guerir? 
780 _—_Elle repont, cil s’est teiiz 
(Cil ne peut estre deceiiz) : 
“ Que tu cuides que Diex soit mort, 
Quant tu ce croiz, tu as grant tort ; 
Ainz ne morut ne ne morra, 
785 Que toz jors fu [il] et sera. 
Mes ce ne tieng mie a eschar 
Que l’enfermeté de la char. 
Qui poist home soufrir mort 
. Fors Dieu, qui sucite home mort? 
790 Hom qui avoit le pechié fet 
Soufri la mort por son forfet ; 
Des qu’il avoit pechié, en fust 
Droiz est que tormentez il fust. 
La char morut naturelment, 
795 Diex fust tot quites du torment, 
[197, 2] Ce sachiez, si le vousist fere ; 
Que bien poist homme soutraire 
Par un seul engin de deable ; 
Mes sa joutise est reisonable, 
800 Que sanz reison il ne fist rien. 
Ceste chose establit il bien, 
Que il volt que celui vainquist 
Qui home vainqui et conquist. 
Et por ce prist seur lui le fes, 
805 Que plus fust humbles et confés 
Hom vers lui qui sauvé l’avoit ; 
Issi fu comme estre devoit.” 
Par tiex diz et par tiex prouvences 
Leur a faillies leur doutances, 
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Si qu’il ne sevent mes que dire 
Ne ne li peuent contredire. 

A ces diz n’ont riens respondu, 
Tuit sont maté et confondu 

Si com Diex l’avoit devisé. 
Puis a li uns l’autre avisé ; 

Si ont perdu leur sens tretot 
Que honiz sont du tot en tot. 
Quant |’Emperieres a veii 
Que il se sont tretuit teii, 

Et qu’il sont tretuit esbahi, 
Par mautalent a dit: “Ahi! 
Com je voi ci grant mauvestié. 
Moult estiés ore heitié 

Et aprestez de desputer ; 
Moult vos voi ore toz douter, 
Que perdu avez la parolle 

Por une meschinette folle.” 

Li plus sages d’euls toz se lieve, 
De ce que il forment le grieve, 
Si li respont irieement : 

[198, 1] “ Rois, ce sachiez veraiement, 
Que avions tesmoinz assez ; 
De science avions passez 
Tretoz les clers qui soient né ; 
Onques mes ne fumes mené 
A ce que nus fust tant osez 
C’onques par nous fust oposez 
Li uns de nos, por voir le saches ; 
Et s’en lui fust si grant outrages 
Que contre nos osast parler, 
(Tout) confus le convenroit aler. 
Autre chose est de la meichine 
Qui de sapience devine, 
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Que repondre ne li savons ; 

Si grant peor de li avons 

Nos n’osons dire une parolle 

Por iceste pucelle fole. 

Si te disons tretuit ensemble 

Que ver(i)tez est, et bien nos semble 

Ce que la damoiselle dit ; 

Ja n’i metromes contredit, 

Einz recevromes sa creance 

Se nos n’avons melleur(s) prouvence 

Et bon tesmoing de |’escriture. 

Diex! Diex! ou as mise ta cure? 

Se ne montre leal escrit 

Nos croiromes en Jhesucrit, 

Qui eschive les mauves vices 

Et done toz les benefices ; 

I] est poissanz des bien[s] donner 

Et moult set bien guerredonner 

Tout le travaill et tot l’ennui 

Que si sergent soufrent por lui.” 
Quant li tiranz a entendu 

Qu’a Jhesucrist se sont rendu, 

Et qu’il ont guerpie leur loy, 

Enmi la cité sanz delai 

A commendé que |’en li face 

Un feu arden en mi la place ; 

Si commande li anemis 

Que tuit li sage i soient mis, 

Les mains liees et les piez ; 

Issi soient par leur pechiez. 

A tent s’en torna uns mesages 

Et uns des clers qui estoit sages 

Se fu levez en son estant ; 

Touz les autres vet confortant, 
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Et dist: “Segneur, paor n’aiez 


Les deables, la Dieu merci, 

Que servi avons jusques ci. 

Veez Jhesucrist qui nos apele ; 

Alons tuit prier la pucele, 

Angois qu’an nos ait enserré, 

Que nos soions regeneré 

Par baptesme si com est droiz, 

Car autrement pas ne vaudroit 

A la celestial coronne 

Que dame Diex a martirs done. 

Tretuit le sivent, ce me semble ; 

A la pucelle vont ensemble, 

Si li prient tot em plorant 

Qu’el ne vaut mie demorant, 

Recevoir leur face baptesme 

Et la sainte oncion du cresme. 
“Segneur,” ce dit la Dieu amie, 

“Por Dieu, ne vos esmaiez mie, 

Mes hardiz chevaliers soiez. 

Dame Diex vos a essaiez 

Par moi que vos ici veez. 

A son talent vos a trovez ; 

Vos estes ore et bon et fin, 

Mes meilleur seroiz en la fin ; 

De baptesme n’aiez peor, 

Que li douz sans du sauveor 

Qu’il espandi por nos pechiez 

Dont touz li mouz est entechiez, 

Vos ert baptesme de saluz, 

Et moult vos avra hui valuz 

La bone foi et la creance ; 

De ce n’aiez nule doutance, 

Que li feus ou vous enterrez 
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Et li tormenz que souferrez 
Vos tendra toz sains et heitiez. 
Ne plorez pas, soiez toz liez, 
Ne doutez pas cels qui le cors 
Peuent ocirre par dehors ; 
Celui creez qui cors et ame 
Peut ocirre d’infernal flame.” 
A tant sont li serjant venu, 
Et li cinquante tretuit nu, 
Les mains liees et les piez, 
Les ont enmi le feu sachiez. 
Cil crioient a haute voiz, 
Jhesu reclaiment et sa croiz, 
Illeue ont le torment soufert 
Par coi il ont a Dieu ofert 
Le sacrifice de leur cors, 
U ciel ou est li grant tresors, 
La grant richeice, la grant joie, 
Li droiz chemin, la droite voie, 
S’en sont a dame Dieu monté 
Qui les recut par sa bonté 
Et les mist en son paradis. 
Mort soufrirent, ce m’est avis, 
Si com(me) la leitre le remenbre, 
Le treziesme jor de novembre. 
De ce avint une mervelle 
A qui nulle ne s’aparelle, 
Onques ne leur malmist li feus 
Ne leur robes ne leur cheveus, 
N’onques leur char plus ne broi. 
Aussi com fussent endormi 
Se gisoient en mi la place, 
Et si avoit chascuns la face 
Aussi vermelle comme rose. 
Por la mervelle de la chose 
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A Dame Dieu se convertirent 
Pluseurs Sarrazins qui ce virent. 
Li Cretien ont les cors pris 
De nuit, qu’il ne fussent malmis, 
Et si les ont enseveliz ; 
En cele oevre ert toz leur deliz. 
L’Emperere vit la meschine 

Vers dame Dieu plus enterine 
Qu’elle n’avoit devant esté, 
Et li feus que voit apresté 
Ne la peut pas espeonter. 
Or la velt de rechief tenter, 
Ou por laidir ou por malmeitre, 
Por savoir si la porroit meitre 
A ce qu’el volsist aorer 
Ses ymages, por honorer. 
Vers lui se torne, si l’apelle : 
“ Hai! hai, gentis pucelle, 
Car pran consoill a toi meimes, 
Des l’eure que je te vi primes 
Oi je pitié de ta jovente » 
Toz jors i ai mise m’entente 
A delivrer ton cors de peine. 
Jentis pucelle, car t’en peine, 
Croi en noz Diex, sel sacrefie ; 
I] est moult fox qui ne s’i fie. 
Se tu fes ce que t’ai prié, 
Quant tu aras sacrefié, 
Tretout aussi te tendrai chiere, 
Autel semblant et autel chiere 
Te feré com a la reine. 
Tote sera vers toi encline 

980 Ma gent; ma terre, ma mesnie, 
‘Toute sera par toi partie.” 
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La pucele a un ris jeté, 
Si repondi la verité: 
“ Empereres, les ce ester, 
985 Ne me doiz pas amonester 
A fere si grant felonie. 
Jhesucrist, qui je sui amie, 
M’a por voir a espouse prise ; 
C’est cil qui mes cuers aime et pris’, 
990 C’est mes deliz, ce est ma joie, 
N’est riens nule dont j’aie joie 
Fors seulement de s’amitié. 
Por li ai ge de moi pitié, 
Por li gart ge mon pucelage. 
995 Je ne te crieng por nul domage 
Que tu puisses a mon cors fere. 
Torment ne me porroient trere 
De Dieu servir, de Dieu amer, 
[200, 2] De lui prier et reclamer.” 
1000 Li tiranz est tot forsenez, 
Ses menitres a apelez 
Et commendé q’an la despoille ; 
Toute nue, voille ou ne voille, 
Que l’en la bate d’esglentiers ; 
1005 Et cil le font moult volentiers. 
Toute li tranchent la char tendre, 
Qu’el ne fu pas digne d’atendre 
Le petit cop d’une vergeite. 
Puis a commandé q’an la meite 
1010 En une chartre sanz clarté 
Ou avoit sovent grant nerté, 
Que il n’i ait nule lumiere ; 
Einssi soit leenz en teniebre, 
Ne n’en isse de douze jors ; 
1015 Itiex i soit mes ses sejors. 
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Li sergent ont la virge prise, 
En oscure prison ]’ont mise. 
Illeuc lessent la Dieu amie, 
Mes Diex ne l’oblia lors mie. 
Son ange en la chartre envoie 
Por ce qu’il velt qu’elle le voie ; 
Jhesu envoia de sa gloire 
Por lui tenir en son memoire, 
Et la clarté esperital 
Mist Diex dedenz la chartre aval 
Por l’ange qui la reconforte, 
Et si grant clarté li aporte, 
Toute la chartre en enlumine. 
Cil qui gardoient la meschine 

[20i1,1] 1030 Ont tuit si grant peor eii 
De la clarté qu’il ont veii, 
Qu’il ne peuent un mot sonner, 
N’il ne sevent quel part aler. 

A tant par aventure avint 
Que |’Emperere aler convint 
Hors du pais por une afere 
Qui li estut a force fere. 

Entre ces choses la Roine 

Oi parler de Ja meschine, 
Comment li rois l’avoit traie, 
Comme elle iert sage et afeitie, 
Que elle avoit vaincuz les sages, 
Comme li rois par ses mesages 
L’avoit fete d’esglentiers batre, 
Et comment il la fist embatre 
En la chartre qui est oscure, 
Et comme li rois n’avoit cure 
Qu’elle mengast ne ne beiist, 
Qu’elle par fain mort receiist. 


1025 Dieu—1033 sevent] peuent—1037 Emperes—1044 Comme lavoit 
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HENRY ALFRED TODD. 


Quant ot oi la cruel paine, 
Ja soit ce qu’elle fust peaine, 
Moult est engoisseuse et hative 
De veoir la, tant comme est vive, 
Mes moult se doute en son corage 
Que |’Emperere ne le sache. 
Que qu’el aloit en tel maniere 
Par la sale avant et arriere, 
Pensant et repenssant encontre, 
Un prince li vint a l’encontre 
Qui Porphires avoit a non, 
Qui estoit de moult grant renon 
Et bien savoit, sanz nul mesdit, 
Celer ce q’an li avoit dit. 
L’Empereriz ’a apelé : 
“Or soit,” fet elle, “ bien celé, 
Biaus amis, ce que t’en voil dire. 
A la pucele que mes sire 
Tient en sa chartre parleroie 
Moult volentiers, se je pooie. 
Or vos en convient entremeitre, 
Ou par doner ou par prameitre, 
Que ne vos encusent les guetes. 
Se vos m’amez, issi le feites, 
Por Dieu, amis, ne vos ennuit. 
Oecez ce que je vi ennuit : 
En mon dorment m’estoit avis 
De la virge que je devis, 
Qu’elle ert en une chambre assise, 
De grant clarté partot esprise, 
Et entor lui furent assis 
Homes blans, ne sai sept ou six, 
Je ne m’i soi pas bien garder 


El] m/’apela et dist aprés 
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1085 Que j’alasse de lui plus pres. 
U chief a un des homes blans 
A ses mains mises par devant, 
Une corone d’or li prist, 
U chief la corone me mist. 
Aprés me dist, ‘ Gentis roine, 
Ne doiz avoir nule haine 
Vers le Segneur qui tel corone 
Par moi te presente et [te] done ; 
C’est Jhesucrist, notre bon pere, 
Devant qui nus n’est Emperere.’ 
Por ceste avision, biau sire, 
Seufre mes cuers issi grant ire 
Que je ne puis durer par nuit. 
Comment ecuidiez vos qui m’ennuit? 
1100 Je ne puis boivre ne mengier ; 
[202, 1] Je ne souferrai plus dengier, 
Ne ce penssé dont je me deull ; 
La damoiselle veoir vuoill.” 
A tant li repondi Porfire : 
“ Dame, voirs est que notre Sire 
Est moult cruels a itel gent ; 
Por ce ne seroit il pas gent, 
Que nos faillisse a cest afere. 
Commendez, je sui prest de fere 
Tretot votre commendement. 
Or ne vous faut que seulement 
Tant que vos peiissiez porvoir 
Le consoill des guetes avoir.” 
A tent s’en est tornez au[s] guetes, 
Par pramesse les a atraites 
Si qu’il li ont acreanté 
Que il feront sa volenté, 
Quant il furent el premier some 
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La roine prant le preudome, 
Si sont alez en la prison. 

Si comme el vit en avison, 

La roine a clarté veiie. 

De la peor qu’il ot eiie 

Orent endui que il chairent, 
Tant durement s’en esbahirent ; 
Mes un ordre s’est espandue 
Qui la clarté leur a rendue 

Et toz asoagiez les a. 
Maintenent que les adesa, 

“ Levez sus,” ce dist la pucele, 
“Veez Jhesucrist qui vos apele 
Por demorer avocques lui. 

A tent se sont levez endui 

Si ont la virge regardee 
D’anges qui avoc lui estoient 
Qui ses plaies li afeitoient 

Et onguoient d’un onguement 
Par qoi la char si doucement 
Estoit tornee a tel clarté, 
Onques n’avoit si clere esté ; 
Et si revirent les veillarz 

Les lui seoir de toutes parz, 
Qui avoient si cler les vis 

Que ne peuent par nul devis 
Leur clarté estre devisé, 

Qu’il ne peuent estre avisé 

Du prince ne de la reine. 

Puis a assise la meschine 

U chief a l’ome une corone ; 
El chief 1’ Empereriz la donne, 
Et dit: “Segneur, vez ci la dame, 
La saintisme de cors et d’ame; 
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1155 


Si deprions notre Segneur 
Q’autresi grant part ou gregneur 
Aiez en son regne con gié ; 

Et il m’a doné le congié. 

Et de ce prince qui est ci 

Aura notre Sire merci, 

Que li dons li en est donnez 
Q’aprés martire(s) ert coronez.” 
Aprés, li ont li veillart dit : 

“ Kateline, sanz contredit 

A Dieu oie ta priere 

Lequel amor tu as si chiere 
Que por lui es ci enchartree 
Et en tenebres es entree. 

Por la clarté du ciel avoir 

Or te disomes nos por voir 
Que Diex t’a octroié le don 
Que ceus aront verai pardon 
Por qui tu degneras proier. 

Ne se doivent pas esmoier 

Cil qui por toi sont venu ci, 
Que Dex ara d’eus tel merci 
Qu’ au monde vaincront le deable 
Et aront vie pardurable.” 

Issi ont parlé li veillart ; 

La pucele, de l’autre part, 

S’a si confortee la Dame : 

“ N’aiez tu mie qeur de fame, 
Mes bon et enterin et fors, 

Et Diex t’envoiera confort. 
Jusqu’ au tierz jor iras o lui; 
Travaill ne peine ne anui 

De leur angoisse ne menace, 
Ne doiz douter que l’en te face ; 
Que les engoisses de ce monde 
Sont fin neant a la reonde, 
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1190 Aprés la joie et la leesce 

Que cil aront pour leur destreice ; 

De leur martire et de leur poine 

Gaagneront Dieu et son regne.” 

A tant a repondu Porfire, 

Et dit: “ Pucele, li tiens Sire, 

Di moi, quel guerredon peut rendre 

A cels qui voldroient despendre 

Por s’amor la temporel vie? 

Que de Voir ai grant envie.” 

“ Porfire,” ce dist Katerine, 

“Se tu as bone et enterine 

La volenté de l’escouter, 

Bien me porras oir conter ; 

Que cil siecles n’est c’uns trepas, 

Bien sai, et si n’en douter pas, 

Et. aussi vit l’en an ce monde 
[203, 2] Come en une chartre parfonde 

Ou il n’a se teneibres non. 

Ja ne iert de si grant renon 

Nus hom, ne de si grant savoir, 

Qu’il ne muire, par estovoir : 

Issi est de chose mondeine. 

Doleur, engoisse, mal et paine 

Covoitise, barat, envie, 

Sont les deliz de ceste vie. 

Ce pais claime je tot quite, 

Mes li pais ou Dex habite 

Est biax et nez, sanz nul ordure ; 

Toz jors il vit, toz jors il dure, 

Que il peut fere son estage. 

Ce pais n’est pas heritage 

Cil qui le mont vellent despire ; 

La n’enveillist nus, ne n’enpire, 

La n’estaint ne char ne couleur 
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1225 Enfermetez, mal ne doleur ; 
La est, sanz ordure, biautez, 
Sanz trecherie, leautez, 

Joie sanz ire, jor[s] sanz nuit 
Tleuc n’a riens qui li ennuit ; 
Tleuc ne crient aversité 

Li estagiers de la cité. 

N’en diré mal, que je ne puis, 
Mes bien assez, que je il truis 
Qui seroit sanz fons et sans rive. 
Ne porroie por riens que vive 
Ce que tu verras aconter, 

Se peuz en la cité monter. 

Se tu gardes ta leauté 

Jusq’a la fin sanz fauseté, 

1240 Bien i iras, ce te pramet. 

Mes de bien fere t’entremet.” 
[204, 1] Issi parolle la meichine. 

Le chevalier et la reine 

S’em partirent tot maintenent. 

Grant joie vont endui feisant 

Des homes blans qu’il ont veii 

Et des conforz qu’il ont eii 

De la glorieuse pucele. 

Li chevalier ont fet querele 

Et demandent par leur deduit 

Ou Porfire toute la nuit 

Ot avec la reine esté, 

Porfire n’a point redouté, 

Il leur a dit, sanz plus atendre, 

“ Segneurs, se voliez entendre 

A ce que diré orendroit, 

Sachiez que bien nos en vendroit. 

Ne demandez ou j’ai esté 

Mes fetes a ma volenté 

Et gaagniez la votre joie 
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Soit pardurable avoc la moie. 

Sachiez que cil n’est mie sages 

Qui fet honeur a ces ymages 

Que avez servi jusques ci. 

Criez a dame Dieu merci 

Qui fist tretoutes creatures, 

Et despisiez itiex feitures 

Qui ne si peuent conseillier. 

Nus ne se peut plus avillier 

Que servir mains vaillent que I[uli. 

Servez et honorez celui 

Qui est Sires de tout le monde, 

Qui tot peut fere a la reonde.” 

Deux cent en i avoit par conte 

Des chevaliers qui, par le conte, 

Ont les ymages en despit 

Et sont tornez a Jhesucrit. 

La damoiselle endementiers 

Par quinze jors tretouz entiers 

En l’oscure chartre s’estut, 

Ou ainz ne menja ne ne but — 

Par home qui en terre vive, 

Et si est elle encore vive, 

Car Diex la cui protecions 

Reput en la fosse au[s] larrons 

Dam Daniel, le bon profeite, 

A ceste peiie et refete 

Par un coulon blane comme cine ; 

De tel mesage est elle digne. © 
Quant acompli furent li jor 

De la demeure et du sejor 

Qu’ele dut en la chartre fere, 

Diex Jhesucrist, li debonaire, 

Qui a sa gent n’est mie estranges, 

O une compagnie d’anges 

Est descenduz en la prison 
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Por conforter le sien prison. 

Puis a parlé en tel maniere: 

“ Esgarde, bele amie chiere, 

Conois le pere qui t’a feite, 

Conois por coi tu es destroite 

Devant les rois, devent les contes, 

Por qui tu seufres les granz hontes, 

Les grans doleurs et les grans peines, 

Por qui de bien fere te peines ; 

Parfés ce que tu as empris, 

Si te metré em paradis. 

Tes amis sui, et tu m’amie, 

Saches, je ne te leiré mie, 

Que moult me plest ta grant bonté.” 

A tent s’en est el ciel monté. 
L’Emperere[s] aprés repaire, 

Quant il ot parfet son afere ; 

En Alixandre est retornez 

O il ot les plez ajornez 

De son afere et de sa terre. 

Puis commenda qu’en li aut querre 

La damoisele isnellement, 

Por ce qu’a fere l’ot covent ; 

Et quant el fu devant le roi 

Qui avoit [dit] par son desroi, 

Qu’el ne menjast de quinze jors, 

Por ce que lons ert li sejors 

Et la grant soufrance de pain 

La contrainsist, et la grant fain, 

Il la regarde en mi le vis ;’ 

Plus estoit bele, a son avis, 

Qu’il ne l’avoit devant veiie. 

Lors cuida qu’elle fust peiie 

En repost, si l’en pesa moult 

Qu’il parust moult bien a son volt. 

Tantost a commandé a prandre 
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Toz les chartriers et fere pendre, 

S’il ne dient par quel congié 

La damoiselle avoit mangié, 

Et qui repeiie l’avoit. 

La damoiselle qui ce voit 

Ne volt pas que por lui regoivent 

Cil mal qui recevoir nel doivent. 

Mielz velt que |’en sache le voir, 

Qu’elle les veist mal avoir. 
“Roi,” fet la virge, “entent a moi, 

Ne soies pas en tel desroi, 

Que ci sergent m’aient peiie, 

Ne que j’aie viande eiie 

D’ome qui en ce siecle soit. 

Diex li miens peres me pessoit, 

Qu’il ne velt pas cels oblier 

Qui se veulent en lui fier, 

Par son bon gre me confortoit 

Qui la viande m’aportoit 

Tant con ge fui en la prison.” 

Li tiranz, qui sa traison 

Velt celer dedenz son corage, 

Qu’elle nel tiegne a outrage 

(Mes ne li valt riens que il face, 

Ne blandissement ne menace), 

“ Certes,” fet il, “ bien peus savoir, 

Je te vossisse mielz avoir 

Que ocirre hui par torment ; 

Mes or me di premierement, 

Puis que si l’avons ore empris, 

Quel consoill as tu de toi pris 

Puisque tu fus mise em prison ? 

Or si respon, sanz mesprison 

Au mains, si peulz le meilleur prendre ; 

Ou faces tost, sanz plus atendre, 

Sacrefices a noz ymages 
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Qui sont poissanz, saintes et sages, 


1370 Ou cuit fere ta char, la tendre, 


[206, 1] 


1370 Ou] Je 


Par grant torment rompre et estendre.” 

“ Rois,” fet elle, “je voill bien vivre, 
Mes se je part de ci delivre, 

Ce n’est pas vie, ainz est mort ; 
Mes se mes cors est por Dieu mort 
Et derompu par ton torment, 

Je sai et croi veraiement 

Que m’ame, se mon cors devie, 
Ira en pardurable vie.” 

Li rois, aussi comme gagnons 
Qui rechigne ses compangnons, 
Reoulle, et si estraint les danz, 

Si est iriez el cuer dedenz 

Qu’il ne set que il doie dire. 

A ses sergenz dit, par grant ire, 
“ Delivrez moi de ce maufé ; 

Si durement m’a eschaufé 

Que ennuit ne seré a aise. 

Si fetes chose qui me plaise, 

A honte la feroiz morir, 

Que riens ne |’en puisse garir.” 
Que que |’Emperere devise 

Par quel torment et en quel guise 
La damoiselle seroit morte, 
Cursates s’en entre en sa porte 
Qui ert prevost de la cité. 

Cruiex et plains de crualté, 

I] voit le roi si hors du sens 
Qu’il met s’entente et tot son sens 
A torment trover et eslire. 

“Or ne doutez,” fet il, “ biau sire, 
Por ces parolles decevables. 
Empereres,”’ fet li deables, 
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“ Dont n’as tu honte et desdaing 
D’une fame que je ne daing 
Neis veoir en mi le vis, 

Qui or te tient, ce m’est avis, 
Et deloie si longuement? 
Escoute, et je dirai comment 
L’en la peut fere tormenter. 
Ne t’esteut plus a dementer, 
Car encore ne voi ge mie 
Torment que ceste anemie 

Se puisse en tel guise doloir, 
Que face tretot ton voloir. 

“ Rois, commandes tot sanz sejor, 
Soient fetes jusqu’au tierz jor 
Quatre roes par ma devise. 

Oez comment, et en quel guise. 
Les deux seront jointes ensemble, 
Et les autres deux, ce me semble, 
Seront aussi ensemble jointes 

De clos menuement porpointes. 
Et si vos il vosdrai pramaitre, 
Par les rains je i ferai meitre 
Broches de fer, par tel esgart, 
Passeront par chascune part 

Des roes plain pié et demi. 

Li cercles qui seront parmi, 

Et les gentes que li rois tienent 
Qui au torner vont et revienent, 
Seront broches de tout entor. 
D’une facon et d’un ator 

Seront les roes toute[s] quatre. 
Aprés si les feré enbatre 

En un grant fossé ou seront. 
Que que les roes torneront 
Contreval, tout a une hie 
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Que les autres tormenz la fuie 

Contremont et en tel maniere, 

Tout l’une avent et l’autre arriere, 

Entre les broches de mileu 

Aura la pucelle son leu. 

La sera mise toute nue, 

Et quant l’eure sera venue 

Que les roes de[v]ront torner 

Et par engin fere atorner, 

Et l’une contre l’autre ira, 

Onques si tost ne descira 

Li leus sa proie de sa poe, 

Com les denz de chascune roe 

Li derompront sa char, la tendre. 

A ce porront essample prandre 

Li Cretien qui i(s) seront. 

Por ce tui[t] se repentiront ; 

Mes il est droit que ]’en |’essoit, 

Et que devent le torment soit 

La damoiselle vue assise. 

Aprés a son voloir eslise 

Ou son domage ou son profit, 

Que el muire, ou Dieu sacrefit.” 
A tant mandent les charpentiers. 

Tant i ot mis de jors entiers 

Que li tormenz est aprestez. 

Enmi la sale est arestez, 

Plains de broches de fer agiies. 

Li pueples et les genz menues 

Se sont assemblez tot entor, 

Et n’i a nul qui de l’estor 

Et de la noise que il maine 

De la peor et de la paine 

Ne tranble tot en son corage. 

Li rois s’estut en son estage 

Et commande que tote nue 
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Soit la pucele detenue. 

La damoiselle est despoilliee, 

Toute preste et apareilliee 

De mort soufrir moult volentiers 

Por Jhesucrist, s’il est mestiers ; 

Que nul torment que elle voie 

Ne nul travaill ne la desvoie, 

Ne point n’en est ses cuers grevez. 

Vers le ciel a ses eulz levez 

Et dit soéf, entre ses denz, 

Et prie Dieu du ciel(ir) dedenz: 
“ Diex en qui est toute poissence, 

La cui pitié garde et avence 

Celui qui de bon cuer l’apele, 

Entent le cri de la pucele 

Qui a son besoing te reclaime, 

Qui de son cuer te doute et aime; 

Et fai que cist engignement 

Qui de mort est aprestement, 

Qui por moi est ci embuchiez, 

Par ta foudre soit trebuchiez 

Et froissiez par pieces menues, 

Que ces genz qui sont [ci] venues 

Et qui en ton non ne se fient 

De leur pooir te glorefient. 

Sire, tu sez certenement 

Que por la peor du torment 

Ne faz je pas ceste requeste, 

Que de morir sui tote preste 

Et de soufrir si grant martire 

Com tu me degneras eslire. 

Mes jel di por cels qui ci sont 

Qui en ton non por moi creront, 

Qu’en toi aient gregneur fiance 

Quant il verront ceste vengence. 
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[208, 2] 


A paine ot fete sa priere 
Qant Jhesu qui l’avoit tant ch[ijere 
Li envoia son vengement : 
Du ciel descent isnellement 
Un ange a tot une foudre 
Plaine de vent et o grant poudre, 
Qui fiert l’enging en tel maniere 
Que piece n’i remest entiere, 
Et les pieces (q)an sont saillies, 
Si ont les genz si esbahies, 
Si con les venz les a ruees ; 
Quatre mile en a ruees, 
Si feri si l’estorbillons 
Que du fust ne des aguillons 
Ne remest broche ne astelle, 
Que por l’amor de la pucele 
Ne se vengast de ceus de lez, 
Si qu’il i ot d’escervelez 
Quatre mile paiens par conte ; 
Issi li venga Diex sa honte. 
A ce miracle iert la reinne 
Qui atendoit de Kateline 
La passion couvertement. 
Elle a veii le vengement 
Que Dex a fet tot en apert, 
Lors se porpensse que elle pert 
Son tens s’el se cele forment. 
Lors se lieve isnelement 
Devent le roi qui s’en enrage, 
Ne ne tient pas. Fet elle a sage: 
“Ha! chetis rois, que pensses tu ? 
Tu voiz com Diex a grant vertu, 
Tu le cuides vaincre par force ; 
Cesses tu, dolent, ne t’esforce 
De hater ton grant dempnement 
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Sachiez que ci te peut dempner 
Ce Diex, qui ci pot amener 

La foudre, dont quatre mile home 
Sont ci ocis a une some.” 

A ce que la reigne a dit 

Se leverent, sanz contredit, 

Maint Sarrazin qui tot ce virent. 
Maintenant si se convertirent 
Devant le roi apertement 

Et crierent moult hautement : 

“ Li Diex au[s] Cretiens est granz ; 
Nos nos tenons a ses sergenz 

Et tendron desi qu’en la fin, 

Que si verai Dieu ne si fin 
N’avons nos encore trové. 

Rois, nos avons bien esprové 

Que tes Diex sont veines ydoles 
Que tu forges au[s] mains, et doles. 
Ne peuent nul aide fere. 

Rois, cil Dieu sont de put afere.” 
Quant li tirant a ce oi 

Sachiez, point ne s’en esjoi, 

Ainz a eii moult grant haine, 

Et plus assez a la reigne ; 

Lors l’apele par itiex diz: 

“ Qu’est ce, reigne, que tu diz? 
Por coi t’es tu de ce ventee? 

Li Crestien t’ont enchantee, 

Mes je te jur par mes granz Diex 
Que se tu es longuement tiex, 

Et tu ne lesses ta foleur, 

Je te ferai a grant doleur 

La teste du cors desevrer ; 

Et si ferai ton cors livrer 

Et au[s] bestes et aus oisiax 

Qui en feront toz leur aviaux.” 
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Lors commende que |’en la praigne 

Et que I’en li perce et destraigne 

Les mamelles de son costé 

A clos de fer, a grant viuté, 

Et quant seront bien atachiees 

Hors du cors li seront sachiees. 

Tentost l’ont li sergent ravie 

Qui li vellent tolir la vie. 

En dementres qu’i{!] la menoient 

Et si laidement demenoient, 

Elle regarde la pucele, 

Et dit, “Amie, car apele 

Notre Segneur par ta priere, 

Por qui amor j’ai si po chiere 

Ma vie que je voill morir. 

Priez cil qui tot peut merir 

Les granz travals as ses amis, 

Du bon cuer qu’il a en vos mis 

Me gart et tiegne fermement, 

Que por la poor du torment 

Ma foible char ne se repente, 

Que ne perde ma bone entente 

Et le reaume et la corone 

Que Diex a ses chevaliers donne.” 
A tant li respont Katheline : 


“ Moult joieusement te demaine. 
Por ceste transsistoire painne 
Avras hui vie pardurable ; 

Tu n’as mesgarde du deable.” 
La reigne, por ce confort, 

A le corage ferm et fort 

Et prest de soufrir le martire. 
Lors commence au sergent a dire 
Que il parface isnelement 
L’emperial commandement. 
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Li sergenz plains d’iniquité 

La mainne hors de la cité, 

Si li derompe(nt) les mamelles. 

A bien tranchantes les lemailles 

Li embatent enmi le piz, 

De ce soiez vos tretoz fi(l)z; 

A tenailles li sachent hors 

1625 Les tendres mamelles du cors, 

Puis li ont parmi le costé 

Un moult tres grant coutel bouté 

Si que l’ame s’en est partie ; 

U ciel a la destre partie 

Mist la reigne nostre Sire. 

Par nuit i est venuz Porfire 

Ou li cors avoit esté mis, 

Entre lui et de ses amis, 

Si l’a doucement enbasmee 

Qui moult l’avoit toz jors amee. 

Puis l’enseveli gentement 

Et li fist son enterrement. 

A Vandemain ont demandé 
[210, 1] Cil qui li rois a commandé, 

Qui avoit ainssi atorné 

Et enbasmé et enterré 

Le cors ainssine a la reigne ; 

Et si en ont maint por haine 

Li menistre par leur desroi 

Pris et mené devent le roi, 

Et les commande toz ocirre. 

Mes Porfire, qui ne desirre 

Fors por Dieu martyre soufrir, 

Se va donner et poroffrir 

Tot de son gre au fereor, 

Et va devent l’empereor. 

“ Empereres,” ce dist li quens, 

“Tel jugement n’est mie buens, 
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1655 


1678 en li] elle 
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Que fez ocirre sanz meffet 
Cels qui ne t’ont de neant mefet. 
Tu t’en porras bien repentir, 
Mes je ne voill pas consentir 
Que nus en muire sanz deserte ; 
Ci aroit trop desleal perte. 
Mes se cil a mort deservie 
Qui la reigne a ten servie 
Que la reigne enseveli, 
Por ce que Diex iert bien de li, 
Je ne dout riens itel meffet. 
Bien saches tu que je 1’é fet ; 
Je croi en Dieu, nel quier celer, 
Que tout le mont doit apeler.” 
Li tiranz, comme forsenez 
Qui laidement s’est demenez, 
Car il a el cors le deable, 
Giete un cri si espeontable 
Que tretoute en tentist la sale, 
Et dist, “ Chetis, l’eure fu male 
Que je onques chei sus terre. 
Male mort, car vien, si m’aterre, 
Quant je pert tout a la reonde 
Ce que j’amoie en tot le monde.” 
Tantost commande qu’en li face 
Venir tretouz enmi la place 
Les chevaliers de qui Porfire 
Estoit esconestable et Sire. 
Tuit sont devent le roi venu, 
Mes il li est si avenu 
Que tuit ensemble li ont dit 
Qu’il creoient en Jhesucrist ; 
Mes por travaill ne por menace 
Ne por poine que |’en leur face 
La creance ne guerpiront, 
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1692 le 
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A leur Segneur obeiront. 

A po que li tiranz n’enrage, 
Si commande par son outrage 
Que I’en les face tormenter. 

A ce les cuide espeonter 

Que por la peor du torment 
Guerpissent leur proposement. 

A tant Porfire s’est dreciez 

Et saut avant tot correciez, 

Que sanz lui les en vit aler. 

Lors les commance a apeler : 
“Qu’est ce?” fet il, “droiz empereres, 
Que moi qui sui sires et peres 

Icés chevaliers lesse vivre, 

Et les lesse a leur delivre. 

Saches que tu n’aras rien fet, 

Que je sui chief de ce meffet.” 
“Se tu es,” fet li rois, “li sires, 
Ne soies pas por ce li pires, 

Mes de tent comme a toi apent 

Les la folor, si te repant. 

De tant leur doinge bone essample ; 
Fai maintenant, et si t’essemple, 
Et se tu vels avant venir 

Je te ferai avant ferir.” 

Tantost commande qu’en le praigne 
Et avoc les chevaliers maigne 
Loing au dehors de la cité. 

Tluec sont li cors [fors] geté 

Et les testes a une part, 

Que li lyon (a un) et li liepart 

Et les chiens et les autres bestes 
Les cors mangassent et les testes. 

A Vendemain se fu assis 
Tot correciez et toz penssis 
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Li rois, en la sale marbrine, 
Et commande que Katherine 
Li soit devant lui presentee, 
Si l’a par itelx diz tentee : 
“ Pucele, entent ce que je di, 
Se tu vels, si le contredi. 
Tu es coupable de la mort, 
Car touz cels qui sont ici mort 
Tu les avoies enchantez, 
Par toi les ai ge tormentez. 
Mes se repentir te voloies 
De la creance ou tu foloies 
Et tu voloies ahorer 
Mes Diex puissanz, sanz demorer, 
Je te feroie ja reigne ; 
Toz le corroz et la haine 
Que j’ai vers toi, te pardonroie 
Et mon reaume te donroie. 
Or fai moult tost, ne me delaie, 
L’un de ces deux pren, si me croie: 
Ou tu les sacrefices faces, 
Ou ton chief, sanz autres menaces, 
Te ferai ja du cors sevrer, 
Si le feré au[s] chiens livrer, 
La hors en cele large voie, 
Si que tretoz le mont le voie.” 

“ Emperere,” dit la pucele, 
“ Tceste mort m’est bone et bele : 
Ce n’est pas mort, eingois est vie, 
D’autre chose je n’ai envie 
Fors de morir por mon seigneur. 
Je n’oi onques joie gregneur, 
Car por ce pleur avroi leesce, 
Repos avrai por ma tristesce, 
Vie sanz fin, joie sanz ire, 
Je ne te puis la disme dire 
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Comment je me doi esjoir ; 
Toute sui preste d’obeir 
A ce que tu commenderas ; 
Ja tel torment ne troveras 
Que je ne seufre de grant joie, 
1765 Que moult m’est tart que mon roi voie 
Et l’agnel que les virges sivent 
[212, 1} Par qui li ange du ciel vivent ; 
Itel segneur doit l’en requerre 
Qui fist et ciel et mer et terre.” 
1770 Quant ot parlé la damoiselle 
Li tiranz ses homes apelle, 
Dont il avoit devant li maint, 
Et commande c’on li amaint 
Hors de la cité d’Alixandre ; 
1775 La facent le sien sanc espandre, 
Ileuc li soit li chief copez, 
Si en sera ses cuers vengiez. 
Tantost la mesnent li sergent, 
Moult en ont grant pitié la gent 
1780 Et crient aprés la meschine : 
“ Ha! douce amie, Katheline, 
Aiez pitié de ta jovente, 
De ta biauté qu’issi est gente 
Plus que rose ne fleur de lis. 
1785 Belle, esgarde que tu eslis ; 
Tu lesses joie por tristesce, 
Tu prenz povreté por richeice, 
Tu vels por mort changier ta vie ; 
Ainz mes pucele n’ot envie 
1790 De morir, fors toi seulement. : 
Or te vels livrer a torment ; | 
Jentil pucele, si delivre 
Ton cors, qui est dignes de vivre.” 
“ Hai! Segneurs,” dist la pucelle, 
“ Lessiez ester ceste querelle, 
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Ceste plainte, que riens ne valt, 
Ja nus de vos ne se travalt ; 
Se la douceur de la nature 
[212, 2] Qui seurvaint toute creature 
1800 Eslit mon cuer por sa daintié, 
Bien en devez avoir pitié. 
De ce ne vos merveilliez pas, 
Que cist siecles n’est c’uns trepas ; 
Aingois aiez tretuit grant joie 
1805 Qu’apareilliee m’est la voie 
Jhesucrist en son paradis. 
Jel voi el ciel, ce m’est avis, 
Ou il m’apelle et semont 
Que je m’en voise la amont. 
1810 C’est mes espous, c’est mes amis, 
C’est cil en qui j’ai mon cuer mis, 
C’est mes espous, c’est ma corone, 
Je n’en ai riens, s’il nel me donne, 
Que je sui du tout en sa garde. 
1815 De vos penssez et prenez garde, 
Que mort qui tot le mont desdaigne 
En cest erreur ne vos seurpraigne, 
Que por le servise du deable 
Ne perdoiz vie pardurable.” 
1820 Issi est venue en la place 
Li menistre qui les menace 
De la teste fere voler. 
El demande congié d’orer 
Et il li done volentiers. 
1825 Son cuer qui est vers Dieu entiers, 
Et ses oeulz vers le ciel adreice 
Et prie Dieu par grant destraice : 
“ Biau Sire Diex, biau sire peres, 
Mes amis et mes enpereres, 
1830 Amis por tes amis en terre, 
[213, 1] Rois, por les tuens en voi ge fere 
Enneur de ceus qui en toi croient, 
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Gloire des Virges qui te croient, 
Li bons Jhesus graces te rent 
De ce que jehui je me sent 
Abiter entre les anceles 
En (la) compangnie des puceles 
Qui en ceste fraginité 
Gardoient leur virginité. 
Sire, par ta miséricorde 
A ce que je requier t’acorde, 
Que cil qui aront en memoire 
Ma passion et ma victoire, 
Et en l’oneur de toi, biau Sire, 
Otroie le sanz contredire, 
Que tu entendes leur requeste 
Et que t’aide leur soit preste 
En quelconque(s) necessité, 
Ou de mal ou d’aversité, 

Se besoing ont de toi proier 
Ce dont leur vuoilles otroier, 
A Veure qu’il m’apeleront 
Et par besoing me requerront, 
De leur complainte aiez pitié, 
Por m’amor et por m’amitié. 
Sire, j’ai ta volenté feite ; 
Se de noient me sui meffaite, 
Par ta pitié me fai pardon ; 
Por toi me(s)t mon cors a bandon 
Au glaive que je voi ci preste. 
Sire, mon cors te doing et preste 
Por toi avoir en ce martyre. 
M’ame regoif, Jhesu, biau sire, 
Plus ne dement, de voir le saches ; 
Et par les mains a ces mesages 
La me(s)t en repos pardurable, 
Que ne chiee es mains au deable.” 


1835 jehui je] je dis ne 
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A tant li est seur lui venue 
Une columbe tote nue 
Qui de parler ne se tint mue: 
“ Vien, bele seur, vien, douce amie, 
Vien u ciel quierre ta deserte ; 
Veez la porte qui est overte, 
La porte de beneiirté ; 
Alez en bone seiirté, 
Que tes leus est en paradis, 
Apareilliez par grant devis. 
La atendent presentement 
Les anges ton commandement, 
Qui contre toi vellent venir 
Et tu leur peuz veoir tenir 
Une corone de fin’ or 
Que je ai prise en mon tresor, 
Dont tu seras ja coronee. 
Vien t’en, que bone fus tu nee; 
N’aies peor, amie chiere, 
J’ai bien oie ta priere ; 
Que tretuit cil qui ton torment 
De bon corage et humblement 
Reclameront, ma douce amie, 
Leur priere sera oie.” 

E] ciel s’en est la voiz alee 
Et la pucele a avalee 
La teste aval, en la poudriere, 
Si a parlé en tel maniere : 
“Amis, or fier, il est bien eure, 
Il me targe trop et demeure 
L’emperial commandement ; 
Delivre toi isnellement. 
Dieu m’apelle, bien I’as oi.” 
Li sergent li ot benoi, 
Fiert de l’espee et le chief vole 
A terre sanz plus de parolle. 
La avindrent de ce martire 
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Deux choses qui bien font a dire: 

L’une fu que en leu de sane 

Virent cheoir let tretot blanc 

Parmi la plaie a grant foison ; 

Et or bien savez, c’est raison, 

Car li laiz fu, par verité, 

Tesmoing de sa virginité. 

L’autre des choses qui avindrent 

Fu que li ange a son cors vindrent 

Nel mitrent pas en non chaloir, 

Engois l’emporterent por voir 

El mont Sinay, sanz delai, 

Ou dame Diex dona la loy 

A Moyses le bon profeite. 

Du leu ou elle fu deffaite 

Jusqu’ au mont de sa sepolture 

A moult jornees d’erreiire. 

Des enfers qui i sont venu 

La sont maint miracle avenu, 

Mes une mervelle i avint 

Q’a maintes gent veoir covint, 

Que de son sepucre decourt 

Huile qui les enfers secourt ; 

Neis des oiseleiz menuz 

I est maint miracle avenuz ; 

Partot les leus ou l’en le porte 

En decort huile qui conforte 

Toz les enfers qui en sont oint, 

Que les maus puis ne grevent point. 
Ceste pucelle, bien m’en membre, 

Soufri mort el mois de novembre, 

Le jor sai ge bien et connois, 

El vint e cincquiesme du mois, 

Soufri mort a un vendredi 

A tierce, un po devant midi. 
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(215, 1] 


1940 


1960 


Gui en romanz si se desc[u Jevre 
Qui aa chief menee s’euvre 
Et rent graces a Jhesucrist 
De sa peine et de son escrit 
Qu’il i a si bien achevé ; 
Et si ne li a riens grevé. 
I] ne I’a pas fet por le monde 
Ja tex vices ne le confonde 
Qu’il face riens por vaine gloire ! 
Engois |’a fet en la memoire 
De la glorieuse pucele 
Por qui amor il renovelle 
La passion qu’el a souferte 
A son gaang, a sa deserte ; 
Et por s’amor a maintenue 
Qu’el ne doit pas estre teiie, 
Or li prieré en la fin 
Qu’elle me face un don sanz fin: 
Quant l’ame s’en voldra partir 
Que malfez nel puissent partir 
Et que ne |’ait deable en garde. 
En sa deffansse et en sa garde 
A del tot s’ame et son cors mis 
A la virge, ce m’est avis ; 
Et cels qui orront le torment 
Facent don et otroiement 
Du sen qu’il i voldront requerre. 
Cil qui fist ciel et mer et terre, 
Ce q’en peut veoir et tenir, 
Nos face a bone fin venir, 
Qui regne pardurablement, 
Sanz fin et sanz commencement. 


Henry ALFRED Topp. 


1940 Cui—1947 ter 





IIIl.—PHILOLOGY AND PURISM.’ 


Whatever our definition of philology may be, whether we 
limit the term in accordance with the prevailing English 
acceptation of the word to the study of language, or regard, 
with Boeckh, as its proper object the study of the whole 
range of human culture, of all the products of the human 
mind, we probably all agree that the chief task of philology 
is to record and to explain, not to prophesy or to legislate. 
In this sense the function of the philologist is distinct from 
that of the grammarian, the rhetorician, and the literary 
critic. It must indeed be admitted that these different func- 
tions have often been confused, that they have often been 
exercised by the same person and that in fact the work of 
the philologist has to some extent been the outgrowth of that 
of the practical teacher of language. The work of Jacob 
Grimm was preceded by that of a long line of men whose 
primary aim was to purify, regulate, and in general improve 
the German language, though incidentally they became inter- 
ested in its history and began to investigate the origin of 
its living forms. The history of our science differs not in 
this respect from that of other sciences; mathematics and 
astronomy are distinct from surveying and navigation, and 
botany from horticulture, though the first astronomer was 
probably a sailor and the first botanist a gardener. 

I need not, in addressing this assembly, argue at length 
that the recording and explaining of the products of the 
human reason and imagination is a dignified object and a 
task of sufficient scope and importance for a science. Much 
has been said and written on this subject by men better 
qualified for such a task than I am. We certainly need not, 
in defence of our science, fall back on the principle that 


1 Address of the President of the Modern Language Association of America, 
at its Annual Meeting held at Columbia University, December, 1899. 
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the pursuit of all knowledge for its own sake is useful, a 
principle which, though often asserted, has rarely, I fear, 
convinced anybody of the usefulness of a particular study 
who was not already convinced of it before. We may rather 
claim that whatever contributes to a fuller and clearer 
understanding of the thought of the past, also aids us 
to understand the thought of the present; that by learning to 
understand our ancestors, we learn to understand ourselves. 
The mental training that results from the careful study, 
analysis, and comparison of the works of the great poets 
and thinkers of former times, as well as of the humbler 
manifestations of the reasoning and imaginative faculties of 
mankind, the insight into human nature which is afforded by 
the study of the thought and modes of expression of different 
ages, the enjoyment which is derived from the ability to 
appreciate understandingly, not superficially, what has inter- 
ested and moved men at any time, these are matters of as 
great utility as any with which we might concern ourselves 
and none are of greater importance for the understanding and 
advancement of our civilization. 

We need not fear, therefore, that by exercising only the 
functions of recorder and interpreter, philology will not per- 
form a sufficiently useful service to. mankind, and we may 
sympathize with the individual scholar who, conscious of the 
difficulty of the task he has set himself and in a modest sense 
of the limitations of his powers, shrinks from additional 
responsibilities. Nevertheless, we may well ask, if anybody 
is to act as guide or arbiter in matters of the language or 
literature of our day, who is better qualified to do so than the 
man who is most familiar with the foundations on which 
both rest? Who is better able to say what literary tendencies 
are most in harmony with the general trend of the times, 
what productions are most likely to survive and exercise a 
permanent influence for good or evil, along what lines litera- 
ture should move to accomplish its purpose, than the man 
who has studied the history of literary tendencies in the past, 
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has noted their relations to life in general, has observed their 
causes and effects? Surely, as far as guidance and arbitra- 
ment in such matters are possible at all—and we shall not 
fail to recognize that their scope is limited—the philologist, 
other things being equal, is better equipped for this work 
than anybody else. Does it not then become a useful and 
thankful task for philology to apply the knowledge it has 
gained from the past to the questions of the present and the 
future? Or shall these be left to less competent persons, 
while the philologist with the superior smile of an uncon- 
cerned observer stands aside or returns to his cell to pore 
again over the dusty volumes of the past ? 

I propose to confine myself in the present paper to a 
discussion of the relations of philology to purism. This 
word I use in no derogatory sense; I mean by it all con- 
scious efforts to purify, regulate, and generally improve a 
language. The philologist in his capacity as recorder and 
interpreter inquires only as to what was, what is, and how it 
came about; the purist inquires what ought to be. It would 
seem natural enough that philologist and purist should be 
one and the same person, that he who knows the history of 
the language and can explain how the various modern forms 
have come to be, should also be the proper authority to 
decide which of several contesting forms should have the 
preference, in what manner certain defects in the language 
can be best remedied and certain wants supplied. The fact, 
however, is that especially in modern times advanced philo- 
logical thought has concerned itself but little with the living 
problems in language. The initiative has almost always been 
left to the amateur; the philologist has rarely taken active 
part in the work except, when the clamor of the reformers 
became too loud, to pour cold water on their efforts, or to 
castigate some particularly ignorant zealot. As a striking 
instance might be mentioned the fact that in a period when 
great efforts are made in Germany to rid the German language 
of unnecessary and undesirable foreign words, the best syste- 
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matic attempt to find for them suitable words of German 
extraction has been made not by a philologist, but by an 
architect in the Prussian ministry of public works.’ Simi- 
larly a little volume, published in Germany about eight years 
ago that attacked somewhat fiercely and without displaying 
much philological knowledge or acumen certain prevailing 
tendencies in the written language, met with a perfect shower 
of philological criticism of the details of the author’s asser- 
tions, though the justice and timeliness of the attack in general 
could hardly be questioned ;? and the principal German society 
for the promotion of purity and correctness in speech,’ while 
counting among its members some philologists of rank, owes 
much of its success to the initiative of persons without philo- 
‘logical training. It is, of course, well known how within 
the domain of English also the most useful contributions of 
philologists to the discussion of living problems of speech * 
have been generally called forth only by the well meaning 
but injudicious activity of less competent persons. 

This attitude of reserve and even indifference which phi- 
lology is inclined to assume toward such questions of the 


speech of our day is not difficult to understand. The reasons 
for it are manifold. Excessive devotion to what happens to 
interest the individual worker most, coupled with correspond- 
ing neglect of other things, is not peculiar to the pursuit of 
our science or of any science; in all fields of human endeavor 
it is the cause of much of what men have accomplished. It 


' Verdeutschungsworterbuch von Otto Sarrazin, Regierungs- und Baurath im 
K6nigl. Preussischen Ministerium der 6ffentlichen Arbeiten. 2. Auflage. 
Berlin: 1888.—Attention deserve also the Fremd- und Verdeutschungswirter- 
buch von G. A. Saalfeld. Berlin, 1899, and the Verdeutschungswérterbiicher 
des allgemeinen deutschen Sprachvereins dealing with special topics under the 
sub-titles of Speisekarte, Héusliches wnd geselliges Leben, Handel, Namenbiich- 
lein, Amtssprache, Berg- und Hiittenwesen, Schule, Heilkunde. Leipzig and 
Braunschweig: 1890-98. 

*Allerhand Sprachdummheiten von Gustay Wustmann. Leipzig: 1892. 
For the literature on the subject cf. Litbl. f. germ. u. rom. Phil., x1v, 82 ff. 

*Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein. 

‘For instance, most of the writings of Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 
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is only legitimate specialization, if to the scholar that devotes 
his attention primarily to the investigation of the older stages 
of a language, or even to that of the origin of living speech- 
forms, questions of purity and propriety of speech are com- 
paratively uninteresting. To him all actually occurring forms 
of speech, good or bad, correct or incorrect, old or new, may 
present equally interesting problems ; indeed, a form recorded 
but once or twice, but representative of a class that has 
otherwise disappeared, embodying a peculiar phonetic change 
or owing its origin to a particular kind of analogy, may seem 
more worthy of attention than a living form used every day 
by millions, but paralleled by many analogous forms. In 
this connection, however, it should not be overlooked that if 
we would obtain an adequate conception of the history of a 
language or of its actual state at any period, questions of 
fitness and propriety of speech cannot be wholly disregarded. 
In all historic stages of language-development certain forms 
have for one reason or another been preferred to others, and 
the question of the survival or extinction of a form as well 
as the degree of its influence on other forms has always 
depended on its natural fitness and on the frequency and 
the kind of use that it enjoyed. If, then, the philologist 
must pay due attention to these matters in dealing with the 
language of a former period, how can he escape this responsi- 
bility in respect to the language of to-day if he pretends to 
know it equally well? The question is really merely whether 
or not it is his duty to speak up and by the weight of his 
authoritative opinion try to influence the course of language 
in what seems to him the right direction. 

There are a considerable number of scholars that honestly 
doubt the wisdom of interfering at all with the natural 
unhampered development of language. If they had the 
power to stop at once every incorrect usage, free the language 
from every cumbersome or in any way objectionable form 
and in general remedy its defects by their decree, they would 
not exercise this power. They would argue that language is 
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the most democratic of human institutions; that it owes its 
very origin to free mutual agreement ; that only by its free 
adaptation by every individual to his own purposes can its 
needs be discovered and its real wants supplied ; that even if 
an absolutely uniform and perfect language could be devised, 
the natural conditions for change and differentiation of usage 
would still be present and in a short time the old defects 
would make themselves felt again. How far this line of 
reasoning may be carried may be seen from the opposition 
that philologists have made to a recent attempt to regulate 
the pronunciation of the German stage. It seems as though 
it would be apparent to every one that marked differences in 
the pronunciation of the actors must seriously interfere with 
the artistic effect produced by a play, except, of course, when 
these differences are really intended for some legitimate pur- 
pose. Imagine a Faust speaking his native Swabian and 
Mephistopheles replying say in the dialect of Berlin. This 
has of course long been recognized, and the German stage- 
pronunciation is comparatively uniform, but slight differences 
still exist. That these might be removed, a commission was 
appointed to agree upon a standard stage-pronunciation, and 
as the stage has already had considerable influence upon the 
pronunciation of the cultivated classes and the schools, it was 
hoped that in this way further progress toward uniformity of 
pronunciation would be made. While a number of philolo- 
gists supported the movement, it must be confessed that those 
whose names carry the greatest weight, are not thoroughly in 
sympathy with it, and as far as the intended influence upon 
the schools is concerned, the movement has met with strong 
opposition." 


1 Deutsche Biihnensprache. Ergebnisse der Beratungen zur ausgleichenden 
Regelung der deutschen Biihnensprache, die vom 14. bis 16. April 1898 im 
Apollosaale des Kgl. Schauspielhauses zu Berlin stattgefunden haben. 
Im Auftrage der Kommission herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Th. Siebs in 
Greifswald. Berlin, Kéln, Leipzig: 1898.—Cf. also the opinions expressed 
by Professors Brenner, Erbe, Kluge, Paul, and Seemiiller, and published in 
the Wissenschaftliche Beihefte zur Zeitschrift des Allgemeinen Deutschen Sprach- 
vereins, No. 16. Berlin: 1899. 
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It seems to me, however, that the opposition, on general 
principles, to all efforts to regulate and improve language is 
very much like fighting wind-mills. Reasonable reformers 
do not propose to do violence to the natural development of 
language any more than the reasonable horticulturist does 
violence to the natural development of a plant. If, for 
instance, it is apparent that in the struggle for existence form 
A deserves to carry the day over form B and in the natural 
course of things will do so, why should not Reform step in 
and shorten the struggle? The differences in German pro- 
nunciation to-day are trifling compared with what has already 
been accomplished in the matter of the unification of the 
language, and it does not seem as though the natural course 
of development could be greatly interfered with by a decision 
in favor of one or the other usage. Of course, much depends 
on the time and the circumstances, but it can, for instance, 
hardly be denied that the conscious efforts to regulate and 
improve the German language that were made in the 17th 
century by societies and individual grammarians and lexi- 
cographers have, in spite of many extravagancies and futile 
attempts, been on the whole beneficial. 

Of course, if our efforts to influence usage are not to inter- 
fere with natural development, but are merely, so to speak, 
to anticipate it, then our course must in each case depend on 
the question, What is the natural development? Here we 
come upon what seems to be the strongest reason for the 
reluctance of philologists to take part in systematic efforts 
to influence usage. There is some excuse for that kind of 
philological agnosticism which doubts whether in spite of 
what philology may teach us in regard to the past and the 
present, it can act as a prophet or a guide for the future. It 
may be argued that the phenomena into which the working 
of the human mind enters as a factor, are too complex to 
admit of complete analysis, and that we can never be sure 
that under apparently similar conditions similar results will 
follow. Thus it is now well recognized that the term daw, as 
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applied to linguistic processes, cannot be used in the same 
sense as in speaking of purely physical phenomena. Every 
linguistic process is immensely more complicated than any 
purely physical one, or, to speak more accurately, in the 
latter we get down much sooner to certain universal truths, 
however inexplicable these may be in themselves. In the 
light of our present knowledge, the term /aw, in speaking, 
for instance, of phonetic change, can imply only that in a 
certain community, at a certain time, sufficiently similar 
phonetic conditions—for the conditions are never precisely 
identical—must have produced similar results, but it cannot 
imply, as in the case of physical phenomena, that under like 
conditions the same thing must always happen again. 

It must be admitted that the course of language is appar- 
ently very devious. We do not exaggerate in saying that 
there is no conceivable kind of violation of the laws of 
formal logic or of grammar that has not in one or the other 
language in the course of time been sanctioned by usage, and 
every language is full of such anomalies. The nominative is 
used for the accusative’ and the accusative for the nomina- 
tive ;? the dative for the accusative* and the accusative for 
the dative ;* a plural is treated as a singular ® and a singular 
as a plural;° a masculine form is used for a feminine or 
neuter ;’ a plural takes an additional plural ending® and a 


1 E. g., in the plural of the West Germanic a-declension: Goth. nom. pl. 
dagés, ace. dagans ; OHG. nom. ace. pl. tagd. 

? EF. g., in the singular of the OHG. 6-declension: Ags. nom. sing. giefu, 
ace. giefe; OHG. nom. acc. geba; so E. acc. pl. you used for the nom. ye. 

3 E. g., E. dat. acc. him, her: Ags. dat. him, hire, ace. hine, hi, héo; NHG. 
refl. dat. acc. sich: MHG. dat. [im, ir], ace. sich. 

4 E. 9., NHG. dat. ace. euch: MHG., dat. iu, ace. iuch. : 

5 E.g. NHG. woge f.< MHG. wage, pl. of wae m. Similarly Fr. joie 
f.< Lat. gaudia n. pl. 

® EF. g., E. pea, pl. peas < ME. pese, pl. peses, pesen; similarly E. cherry, 
sherry, eaves, riches, etc. 

7 E. g., voller Freuden of a masc. or neut. subject, sing. or pl.; similarly 
halber, selber, etc. 

8 EF. g., E. children, brethren, kine. 

6 
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comparative or superlative an additional sign of the compara- 
tive or superlative ;' an abstract or collective is used to denote 
a concrete individual ;* a perfect in the sense of a present * 
and a present in that of a perfect ;‘ an infinitive for a past 
participle ;° the third person of the verb for the first and 
second persons ;° in the second person singular a subjunctive 
form is substituted for the indicative, while the other forms 
remain undisturbed ;’ what is properly part of one word 
becomes part of another ;* what is properly positive is used 
in a negative sense ;* Latin, Greek, Romance and Germanic 
elements are combined promiscuously,"” and such modern 
formations as automobile and electrocution are only more novel 
but not more irregular than many similar hybrids and con- 
tractions in good repute. In view of such and countless 
similar anomalies who will venture to say what is the natural 
course of a language in any particular? English grammars 
may object to the expression he done it, but in saying he got 
instead of the older he gat, we have formed the preterit 
indicative on the model of the past participle, while if we say 
he has sat instead of the older he has sitten we have done 
precisely the opposite and analogy would call for he has did 
instead of he has done. How can we tell then whether or not 
he done it is likely to become the standard form ? 


' EB. g., E. lesser, worser ; G. mehrere; E. foremost, hindmost. 

2 E. g., Lat. agricola, E. youth, G. frauenzimmer. 

* EF. g., Gr. olda and the Germanic pret.-presents; E. I have got =I have. 

‘EF. g., E. “I forget who said so” for have forgotten. 

> FE. g., G. “ich hiitte es thun miissen, diirfen,” ete. 

6 FE. g., Ags. 1. 2. 3. pl. binda® < *bindand = Goth. 3. pl. bindand. 

TOHG. ndmi, Ags. néme= Goth. subj. némeis, for the indicative namt. 

8 E. g., E. for the nonce < for then (Ags. Sam, San) ones; E. a napron > an 
apron ; OHG. lisis thu > lisistu > lisist thu ; NHG. wihrendes Krieges > wihrend 
des Krieges. 

® E.q., Fr. pas, point, jamais, G. kein, which are not in themselves negative. 
Of course the use of two negatives (which according to logic make a 
positive) does not belong in this same category, because everywhere in 
natural, untutored speech several negatives are felt to strengthen one 
another just like other combinations of synonyms, 

10 FE. g., E. atonement, righteous, starvation, druggist, biographer, witticism, etc. 
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But not only have grammatical categories become mixed, 
particular terms confused and significations changed seem- 
ingly without rime or reason, but even the most general 
tendencies of linguistic change that have as yet been dis- 
covered appear occasionally to have given way to others, 
What may be called the counterpart, in linguistics, of the 
law of gravitation in physics, viz., the tendency according to 
which the larger bodies of forms attract the smaller ones and 
few forms can long maintain themselves in complete isolation, 
even this most general tendency has apparently not worked 
without exception. Throughout the history of the Germanic 
languages, for instance, the so-called weak verbs, being much 
more numerous than the strong, have attracted the latter, 
and many strong verbs have in the course of time passed 
over into the weak conjugation. As everybody knows, this 
tendency is still at work and the vulgar and dialectic forms 
knowed and growed for knew and grew are exactly in a line 
with the recognized sowed and glowed for the older sew and 
glew. In a few exceptional cases, however, weak verbs have 
gone over into the strong conjugation, e. g., the E. dig with its 
modern pret. dug for the older digged, and the G. preisen and 
weisen. With what degree of assurance can we then assert 
that in any particular instance one or the other tendency is 
the natural one? 

To such questions we may reply that in spite of all these 
anomalies most languages are in the main remarkably regular 
and the ruling tendencies in their development are unmistak- 
able. The seeming irregularities are not due to the fact that 
any well recognized tendency has suddenly ceased to operate, 
but rather to the fact that there are always a number of 
conflicting tendencies, the relative strength of which it is not 
easy to determine. Very often our failure to recognize law 
and order has been caused by a desire to reduce all linguistic 
changes to very simple principles, forgetting how complicated 
the processes are and how many different factors have to be 
taken into account. It may be hoped that as our knowledge 
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of facts increases and our conception of the nature of linguistic 
processes becomes clearer, the causes of many as yet unex- 
plained exceptions will be revealed. Meanwhile there are 
in every language cases of variation in usage where the 
philologist can well determine which of the several forms 
of expression would be most in accord with the natural 
tendencies of the language. There can be no doubt that 
the most perfect language would exhibit the fewest idio- 
syncracies, that it would, as far as possible, express difference 
of meaning by difference of form, and likeness of meaning by 
likeness of form, and that it would do both by the simplest 
means that would be effective. Such regularity economizes 
force in the acquisition and the use of the language, and 
it enhances its beauty and usefulness. There can also be 
no reasonable doubt that in the same degree as a nation 
has guarded and advanced its other intellectual and moral 
interests, it has also striven, more or less consciously, to 
improve its language. What is then proposed, is, after all, 
only that the unsystematic and disorganized efforts of the 
millions should be directed by the systematic and organized 
efforts of the few that can bring the greatest intelligence to 
bear on the problem. 

It is, however, not only a question of making language 
simpler and more regular, but also of enriching it and adapt- 
ing it to the needs of our ever changing life and thought. 
Simplicity and regularity depend chiefly on grammar, in- 
cluding pronunciation and orthography; the adaptation of 
language to the varying conditions of life and thought, 
however, is largely a matter of vocabulary. It is conceivable 
that in regard to its grammar a language may reach a 
comparatively stable condition, as, e. g., modern English has 
done, though even there changes in pronunciation are in 
progress and in other grammatical fields also the struggle 
between contesting forms is still going on. Change of 
vocabulary, however, is synonymous with general intellectual 
activity. Not only do philosophers, scientists, inventors 
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need new terms to express new conceptions, or to express 
old conceptions more accurately, not only do poets and 
orators need new figures of speech to appeal more powerfully 
to the imagination of their contemporaries, but even in the 
plain untechnical language of every-day life new expressions 
are often needed to replace the old ones that have lost their 
effectiveness, as old coins lose their glitter and intrinsic value 
from constant use. It must be confessed that here philology 
cannot at present speak with quite as much authority as it 
can with reference to grammar. Not only is the invention 
of new terms to some extent a matter of the imagination, and 
the philological mind is not necessarily highly imaginative ; 
but for judging of the appropriateness of a new term or the 
relative value of several synonymous expressions, philology 
does not seem to have at present the same sound scientific 
basis as for judging things purely grammatical. It is well 
known that in the present generation philology on its lin- 
guistic side has been primarily occupied with the forms 
of words, only secondarily with their meanings. Notable 
exceptions will, of course, occur to every one, but the fact 
remains that for one valuable contribution to the study of 
word-meanings we might name scores of such to the study 
of phonetics, inflection, derivation and syntax. Moreover, 
what study has been devoted to signifieations has been for 
the most part lexicological, has dealt with words as indi- 
viduals; until recently, most of the attempts to group changes 
in signification as well as the gains and losses in vocabulary 
and to find the causes underlying them, have been made by 
amateurs.' To be sure when Wamba the Jester explained to 
the Swineherd why the names of live domestic animals were 
Saxon, while the names of the good things that came from 
them were Norman, he would have been as amazed if he had 
been told that he was discussing a problem in semasiology, 
as M. Jourdain was when he learned that he was talking 


1A recent exception in a promising line is the article by A. Goetze, 
Zur Geschichte der Adjectiva auf -tscH. PBB. 24. 464 ff. 
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prose. It seems clear, however, that next to a knowledge of 
actual usage, a knowledge of semasiology is necessary if we 
would judge of the fitness of an expression for a certain 
purpose. As it is, hardly a beginning has been made to 
determine why hosts of words have disappeared from our 
vocabulary and others have sprung up in their places, or 
what has caused numerous words and idioms to change 
their meanings, while the meanings of others have remained 
substantially unchanged through thousands of years. The 
difficulty of treating such questions scientifically, combined 
with the ease with which they lend themselves as play for 
the imagination, have until recently made them seem more 
attractive to amateurs than to scholars ; but until philologists 
shall have investigated as thoroughly the general conditions 
of changes in vocabulary, as they have those in grammar, 
they will not have a thoroughly scientific basis for expressing 
an expert opinion on some of the questions of present usage, 
though doubtless they are already better equipped for this 
task than other persons. 

If we grant then that it is both possible and upon the 
whole desirable that philology should take a more active part 
in influencing contemporary speech, two questions naturally 
present themselves: first, on what general principles should 
decisions concerning doubtful points in language be based, 
and second, what can be done to cause these decisions to be 
generally accepted. 

In reply to the first question it may be said that the end 
of all conscious influence on the course of language must be 
its general improvement as a means of conveying thought. 
This may seem too obvious to require argument, but as a 
matter of fact questions concerning propriety in speech have 
often been decided on very different principles, and even 
when in general the right ground was taken, the conception 
of what constitutes improvement has often been too narrow. 

Two factors have to be taken into account: on the one 
hand the force of usage, representing the inertia or conserva- 
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tism in the language; on the other, the improvement that 
may come to the language from a change in usage or from a 
fixing of undecided usage. Disregard of the force of usage 
leads to attempts at reform too radical to be practicable ; 
carried to an extreme it leads to Utopian schemes like 
Volapiik, that have at times carried even sensible persons 
off their feet. On the other hand, exclusive regard for usage 
overlooks the fact that usage is not permanent, and that men 
have at all times more or less consciously striven to improve 
their language. 

In the nature of things, anything like accurate qualitative 
and quantitative analysis of these two factors or weighing 
of their respective forces against one another is impossible. 
It may be safely said, however, that their nature and their 
scope is better understood by us than formerly, and that 
there is correspondingly less reason for failure in puristic 
efforts. One-sided views of what constitutes usage and what 
improvement in language have been responsible for the 
futility of many previous endeavors. Too much weight has 
often been given to the usage of particular periods or particu- 
lar authors, and one of the most common mistakes has been 
to submit the living questions of the speech of our own day 
to the decision of the great writers of by-gone generations. 
The enthusiasm with which philologists have devoted them- 
selves to the study of the past has sometimes led them to 
regard the present merely in its character as the successor 
to the past, having no individuality or rights of its own. 
Some one period in the past has been to them the aetas 
aurea, everything that came later represented deterioration 
and decay. The writings of the Germanic philologists of the 
early part of this century contain many regrets at the losses 
that the Germanic languages have suffered since the glorious 
period represented by the Gothic with its dual, its passive 
voice, its full and sonorous inflections; the High German 
shifting of consonants was to them in a sense but an unneces- 
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sary and regretable disturbance of a beautiful harmony.’ To 
others again the Middle High German period was the golden 
age in language as well as in literature, and in the opinion 
of some of them the changes that the language has undergone 
since the thirteenth century have been mostly for the worse. 
But while some would acknowledge that the language of’ the 
great writers of the eighteenth century bears in itself its own 
justification, they would regard all recent deviations from the 
usage of Lessing, Schiller and Goethe as unjustifiable.’ It 
must be confessed that such extreme views are now rarely 
held, but has this habit of bowing to the dictum of the past 
and subordinating to it the wants of the present entirely 
disappeared ? Is it not common enough to hear a philologist 
justify an expression by a reference to a passage in Shake- 
speare or the King James Version of the Bible? That an 
expression occurs occasionally or even frequently in a great 
classic of a former century is at most a good reason why it 
should be intelligible to every cultivated person, but this does 
not in itself justify the use of it by a modern writer. The 
question is solely what is at present good usage. There is 
probably no serious disagreement on this principle among 
those who have given the matter sufficient thought; but are 
we always consistent in applying it? As long as a mode of 
expression does not conform to present usage, it matters little 
whether it was last used by Pope or Chaucer or King Alfred, 
by Shakespeare or the most obscure of his contemporaries ; 
the question whether or not it may be employed unsupported 
by present usage must be decided entirely on internal grounds 
of fitness, and without reference to the chronology of its 
previous use. Philology cannot expect to influence contem- 
porary speech without recognition and consistent application 
of the principle that the living languages are for the living 
and the usage of each generation is a law unto itself. In 


‘Cf. Raumer, Gesammelte sprachwissenschaftliche Schriften, 1863, p. 162. 
*This is in the main the standpoint of K.G. Andresen in his well- 
known Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit im Deutschen, 8. ed., 1898. 
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fairness it should be added, however, that this principle has 
as often been violated by the amateur-purists. 

But not only the authority of the great writers of former 
generations, but also that of contemporary authors has often 
been overrated. It should be borne in mind that poets, 
novelists and historians do not, as a rule, write primarily 
with a view to producing models of style any more than 
Caesar wrote a book for beginners in Latin. I imagine that 
even the greatest writers often forget the categorical impera- 
tive as applied to language. What has been said before of 
the anomalies in language in general applies also to a vary- 
ing extent to all individual writers and speakers: there is 
probably no solecism for which we cannot cite prominent 
authorities, especially in our day when not only prolegomena 
and letters, but the private diaries and notes of great poets 
are printed and may become material for linguistic research, 
The lists of references that are often produced in support 
of a contested usage, are therefore not always to the point. 

We must further remember that language adapts itself 
legitimately not only to the time, but also to the place. 
The recognition of this principle is of particular importance 
in this country, for a considerable number of the differences 
in English usage are geographical. More has probably been 
said and written on the subject of Americanisms than on 
anything else connected with Modern English ; yet there is 
really very little ground for the great sensitiveness that is 
displayed on this point on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
perfectly clear that a country that is geographically, politically 
and economically as independent as America could not for 
ever remain intellectually dependent on the mother country 
and that it must solve the problems of its speech for itself 
as it does other social problems. The natural sympathies 
that exist between the two countries and the general levelling 
tendencies of modern times will doubtless prevent the speech 
of America from ever widely diverging from that of England ; 
the conditions are entirely different from those that caused 
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the differentiation of continental and insular Saxon. Slight 
differences, however, will naturally occur, caused either by 
manifest differences in social or political conditions or by 
those subtler physical and psychical factors that produce 
changes in language, and these differences may even grow 
much beyond their present extent. Only those unfamiliar 
with the nature of language and the causes of linguistic 
change can be astonished or disappointed at the discovery 
that the English language on this side of the water has not 
done what could not possibly have been expected of it, 
namely, that it should have changed in the last hundred 
years precisely in the same way it has changed in England. 
On the other hand it would seem reasonable that just so far 
as the language of the two countries becomes differentiated, 
the English people are entitled to claim for their language the 
name of English, for in the case of a complete breaking up 
into two languages, there could be no doubt that the English 
people would have the best right to call theirs the English 
language. In so far, therefore, as the difference extends even 
now, it seems quite proper to insist that the language of this 
country is American, or United States, or whatever distinc- 
tive term may be preferred; but the fact that a mode of 
expression is not in use in England is not in itself a sufficient 
reason why it should not be used in America. 

In determining the force of usage, therefore, we must 
not draw the lines too narrow, either chronologically, or 
geographically, or socially. All usage, whether archaic or 
contemporary, individual, local or general is a factor in 
language in two ways. In the first place, it is to some extent 
an indication of the inherent fitness of a mode of expression 
in regard to which we might otherwise be in doubt. The 
more generally a form of speech is used, the greater is, on 
the whole, the presumption in favor of its natural fitness, but 
natural fitness and general usage are by no means convertible 
terms, for the language of the masses is less perfect than that 
of the educated few. On the other hand the usage of an 
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individual] author is not in itself conclusive proof of the fit- 
ness of a mode of expression, for even the most careful writer 
may from early habit or for other individual reasons often 
and even regularly employ the less preferable of two synony- 
mous forms. 

In the second place, all usage is of consequence in so far as 
it represents the conservative force in language and resists 
change. The use of any new or less familiar form of expres- 
sion in place of an old or more familiar one always causes 
some disturbance among the psychical organisms that make 
up our speech-consciousness and therefore meets with mental 
resistance. These psychical organisms are the result of our 
whole linguistic experience in reading and hearing, writing 
and speaking. From this point of view, the usage of any 
author is of consequence only just in proportion as he is read. 

Of these two ways in which usage affects the future course 
of language, the second is by far the more important one; 
and if we wish to determine the force of usage as a factor to 
be taken into account by the purist, we must ask in regard 
to every doubtful expression not who has used it in the past, 
but what hold has this word or idiom or construction on the 
language of the present generation. So far as the testimony 
of one or more authors can answer that question, such testi- 
mony is of consequence, otherwise not. It is also necessary 
to bear in mind that the hold that any particular usage has 
on the language depends not only on the frequency with 
which the mode of expression itself is used, but on the 
intimacy of its associations with other modes of expression 
with which it is grouped in our minds on its formal or 
material side. The associations between the various speech 
organisms are so complex that it is impossible to disturb one 
of the latter without more or less disturbing them all. 

The second factor to be taken into account in all puristic 
efforts is the improvement that may come to the language 
from any proposed change or regulation. Here again we 
must not take too narrow ground. Language may be im- 
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proved in many different directions, e. g., those of simplicity, 
regularity, accuracy, variety, euphony. To show how one- 
sided the work of purists has often been, it is only necessary 
to recall their violent opposition to many new terms on the 
ground that there was no need of them, that they expressed 
nothing that could not be equally well expressed by the old 
speech-material. Entirely aside from the fact that absolutely 
synonymous terms are extremely rare, that one of a pair of 
synonyms nearly always soon assumes a different shade 
of meaning and thus tends to enrich the language and make 
it more precise, it must not be forgotten that such additions 
to the vocabulary give greater choice to the poet for the 
purposes of rime and metre, to the orator for accent and 
rhythm, to all of us greater possibilities of variation in 
writing and speaking. Further, if the new term really 
continues to be shunned in the better language, there is still 
a distinct advantage in having different terms for the higher 
diction and for the vulgar. Without disparaging the value 
of simplicity, we may for instance well ask what the charm of 
poetry and the effect of oratory would be if poets and orators 
were limited to the vocabulary of the shop, the street and the 
family. We need both house-coats and dress-suits. 

Similarly the advantages and disadvantages of changes in 
meaning have to be carefully weighed against one another. 
To take one of the most extreme cases imaginable: it happens 
occasionally that an expression comes to be used in two dia- 
metrically opposite meanings, so that, to avoid ambiguity, we 
seem to be precluded from using the word at all and the 
language has apparently suffered a distinct loss. But there 
are many relations that partake of the nature of both likeness 
and oppositeness, and to express such relations words are 
very welcome. So the word counterpart, which can no 
longer be used without ambiguity either to denote that which 
is like something else, or that which is its opposite, may be 
used appropriately of the two halves of a symmetrical build- 
ing, or of a seal and its impression, or in a higher sense, of 
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two human beings; and this use of the word is a distinct 
gain to the language. 

However, any gain in one direction may be offset by a 
loss in another; and we have to weigh the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages. What tends to regularity may also 
tend to destroy variety and euphony, what promotes sim- 
plicity may destroy accuracy. Any addition to the vocabulary 
may be followed by a subtraction, for experience shows that 
the average speaker cannot acquire the use of more than a 
certain amount of speech-material ; but such subtraction will 
generally follow the lines of least resistance and need not 
directly affect anything connected in form or meaning with 
the new accession. 

The work of the philologist-purist must therefore consist 
in balancing carefully in every case the force of the existing 
usage against the advantages to be gained for the language 
by a change or regulation, and he must make his decisions 
accordingly. Take, for instance, the so-called “ cleft infini- 
tive” in English, in regard to which there has been so much 
discussion. It is not sufficient to determine when and by 
whom the preposition to was first separated from the infini- 
tive by an adverb, though that is of consequence for the 
explanation of this mode of expression ; nor what particular 
writers have most indulged in this liberty ; nor whether or 
not it offends our ears, for if it became general it would soon 
cease to offendg but we must rather determine the whole 
extent of this usage, the hold it has on the language in all its 
forms ; and on the other hand what the language has to gain 
or lose in point of accuracy, regularity, variety ; also to what 
extent existing analogies are strengthened or weakened by it ; 
whether or not, for instance, the analogy of the use of a past 
participle or a finite verb with preceding adverb will not 
always tend to bring the cleft infinitive into use again, 
however often it may be suppressed ; finally, whether, if we 
should for these various considerations decide in favor or 
against the construction, it is worth while to make a fight 
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either one way or the other, for in many cases the advantages 
and disadvantages may be so nearly balanced that the game 
would not be worth the candle. Or take, on the other hand, 
that bug-bear of the German purist, the inversion of subject 
and predicate after und, a construction that has often been 
represented as a characteristic of the style of newspapers and 
commercial letters. It has been shown that it antedates the 
first German newspaper by several centuries,’ but that is not 
much to the point; the real questions are as to what hold it 
has on present usage, and what is to be gained or lost by 
its adoption or rejection. All such questions, however, can 
be answered more satisfactorily by the philologist than by 
anybody else, for he commands more facts and can take a 
broader view of the problem. Naturally each case must be 
decided on its merits, but certain leading principles applying 
to a number of similar cases may probably be agreed upon.’ 


' Particularly striking is the frequency of this construction in MHG. prose. 

*The first attempt, as far as I know, to lay down some such principles 
was made by Professor A. Noreen in his monograph Om sprakriktighet, 2d 
ed. Upsala: 1881. Translated into German by A. Johannson in Jndo- 
germanische Forschungen, I, 95ff. The translator in an article in the same 
volume (pp. 232 ff.) discusses Professor Noreen’s views and expresses dis- 
sent on several points. It would lead too far on this occasion to discuss 
the questions involved. Most of the principles laid down by Professor 
Noreen commend themselves readily. The one that seems to me most 
objectionable is that of two synonymous terms the shorter one is always to 
be preferred. This principle, often asserted in rhetoric, seenis to me to be 
in a line with a enrrent explanation of the cause of pRonetic change, viz., 
that phonetic change is generally (or always) due to a desire for ease of 
utterance, Both I believe to be wrong. There is no doubt that simpler 
means for the expression of thought could be devised than those now in 
use; we could form more words of not more than five letters each than we 
should have any use for, without exhausting all the possible combinations. 
But language depends for its effects to a certain extent on volume of sound 
and the reduction of all linguistic expression to the simplest possible forms 
would in the end greatly change the character of the language and lessen 
its usefulness. How far we may go in this direction is largely a matter of 
temper, in the individual as well as in the people. It is well known that 
some languages have, on the whole, shorter words, more concise forms of 
expression than others, and such differences reflect undoubtedly differences 
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It remains to say a few words about the methods by which 
philology might cause any efforts in behalf of the improve- 
ment of language to produce practical results. In the first 
place public discussion of usage must not be left, as has been 
largely done heretofore, to the amateur-purists, but philolo- 
gists should take the initiative whenever there seems to be a 
real need of regulation or change. Abuses in language gain 
headway very rapidly and interference is of little avail unless 
it comes promptly. Then further, the hold which we in 
general have on the growing generation in school and college 
should enable us to give impetus to many a useful reform. 
But it is not sufficient that we should teach what in our 
opinion is best in language, for that is done now; but at 
least in college the fundamental principles that determine 
what is right and what is wrong should be taught, and that 
is not at present done as generally as might be. A knowl- 
edge of the fundamental facts of language might seem to 
be a necessary part of the intellectual outfit of an educated 
person, but many of the public discussions on usage show 
what crude notions prevail in this regard. That the weather 
clerk really makes the weather probably none but infants 
believe, but that language is made by the compilers of 
dictionaries and grammars is a conception not confined to 
the young or ignorant. That we all have a hand in making 
language, that we are all responsible for it to the same extent 
as for other social institutions, and that the greatest responsi- 
bility rests with those best able to bear it, is a fact that is not 
fully understood even by the educated. A story is told of a 
proof-reader in a great printing office who had the reputation 
of being a great authority on the English language; he was 


in the intellectual make-up of the several nations. But their languages 
are not on that account necessarily more or less perfect. It should also not 
be overlooked that by simply ruling out the longer form, we preclude the 
possibility of a later differentiation between the two forms and of a conse- 
quent real gain to the vocabulary. Originally kennen, bekennen and erkennen 
were practically synonymous; if two of them had been dropped, we should 
have lost the means of a very necessary distinction. 
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said to know the Dictionary by heart. One day a compositor 
came to him with the Dictionary and pointed out to him with 
great satisfaction that he had been in error in making a 
certain correction in the compositor’s proof, that the word 
had been spelled exactly as the Dictionary gave it. “That 
is so,” admitted the proof-reader, and then taking his pen he 
coolly changed the spelling of the Dictionary and returned 
the book with the words—“ Now it is all right.” Of course 
the most amusing thing about this story is not that the 
proof-reader should have dared to correct the Dictionary, but 
that so many educated people should laugh at him for doing 
so. The ordinary popular dictionaries may be fair authori- 
ties on orthography, because that is comparatively stable, but 
in regard to other matters they generally fall far short of 
representing the actual state of the language, and if one 
of them really contained the whole speech-material properly 
classified, the work would be incomplete soon after its 
appearance. It is, therefore, all the more necessary that the 
permanent forces underlying all linguistic activity should be 
correctly understood. 

Finally, it is hardly necessary to add, philologists them- 
selves should endeavor, in writing and speaking, to apply the 
principles for which they wish to win recognition. It is 
clear that any one giving such advice treads on dangerous 
ground, but it is hoped that the doctrine will not be con- 
demned merely because the preacher has not lived up to it. 


H. C. G. von JAGEMANN. 





IV.—INTERPRETATIVE SYNTAX.’ 


I am well aware that the expression interpretative syntax 
has not the prestige of previous usage. Indeed no one at all 
familiar with the modern trend of syntactical studies could 
say that they serve in the slightest degree as aids in the 
interpretation of literature. It seems to be assumed that 
syntax has nothing to do with literary criticism or with 
stylistic effects. And as the study of English syntax is now 
conducted, one can hardly imagine two persons more alien 
in their aims and methods than the literary critic and the 
writer on syntax. 

It does not avail to cite beautiful definitions of philology, 
definitions that assert the philologian’s equal right to all 
the slopes of Parnassus; this alienation exists in practice, 
and it has proved hurtful both to the student of litera- 
ture and to the student of syntax. Literary criticism, 
lacking the solid basis of language study, has lost the note 
of authority and become mincing and arbitrary; while 
studies in syntax, divorced from the vitalizing influénce of 
literature, have become mechanical in method and statistical 
in result. 

Of the two, syntax has lost the more heavily; for in the 
study of syntax counting has so taken the place of weighing 
that it may fairly be questioned whether the majority of mono- 
graphs devoted to English syntax make any appeal what- 
soever to the real feeling for syntax latent in the reader, or 
latent even in the investigator himself. There is such a thing 
as a feeling for syntax, a syntactic sense,—though we are in 
danger of losing it,—a sense that is as necessary for appre- 
ciating the range and import of syntactical distinctions as 


1 Address of the President of the Central Division of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, at its Annual Meeting held at Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., December, 1899. 
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taste is necessary in the realm of esthetics or conscience in 
the realm of morals. 

Not only is the study of syntax divorced from the study 
of literature, not only has the feeling for syntactical distinc- 
tions been blunted by the mania for statistics, but the old line 
of cleavage is still run between syntax and inflections. The 
grammars and special monographs continue to treat inflections 
and syntax as two separate and unrelated subjects. But a 
moment’s consideration will show that inflectional forms are 
the product of syntactical relations. They are the deposit of 
syntactical forces. One might as well try to explain the 
rounded forms of pebbles in a streamlet, without considering 
the agency of the water, as to explain inflectional changes 
apart from the syntactical agencies that shaped them. 

Syntax has thus become narrowed and isolate. No longer 
looked upon as an integral and organic part of language and 
literature, it is viewed as something external, a mere scaffold- 
ing,—a series of separate ladders, on which Germans are 
ascending and descending. Now syntax is not something 
external ; its problems are not separate at all. It is a vast 
network with countless radiations and interweavings. The 
best investigator is not one who is quick at figures or dead to 
literature. He is rather one who in his alertness and sus- 
ceptibility should suggest old Sir John Davies’s idea of the 
soul,—being 

“ Much like a subtle spider which doth sit 
In middle of her web, which spreadeth wide; 


If aught do touch the utmost thread of it, 
She feels it instantly on every side.” 


There are poetic effects both subtle and far-reaching that 
find expression in none of the traditional canons of rhetoric 
or literary criticism, but in the phenomena of syntax and of 
syntax alone. Take, for example, canto x1 of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, in which the omission of the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause adds an element of calm that could not otherwise 
be secured : 
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“Calm is! the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only thro’ the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground: 


Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold: 


Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers, 

To mingle with the bounding main: 


Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves thai redden to the fall; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair: 


Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 
And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep.” 


Compare now the brooding quietude of those stanzas with 


the jerkiness of these lines, so filled with verbs : 


“T hear the noise about thy keel; 
I hear the bell struck in the night: 
I see the cabin-window bright; 
I see the sailor at the wheel.” 


Verbs denote activity and change: they are bustling and 
fussy. Their presence in certain reaches of lyric poetry 
would be as nullifying as the creaking of organ pedals 
during a dirge. When thought gives way to feeling, when 
the emotion of the poet no longer soars but poises and 
hovers, the absence of the verb,—a purely syntactical phe- 
nomenon,—becomes a most marked characteristic of the 
sentence structure. Note the effect in these lines: 

1The only verb of a principal clause in these five stanzas is the second 


word of the first line, is. Note how well the colon after each stanza 
indicates the uniformity of mood maintained. 
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“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me!” 


“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark!” 


Observe in these lines from Poe how quickly the verbs 
take flight when the poet’s activity of thought is merged into 
mere brooding : 

“And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams,— 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams.” 


In the study of lyric poetry, especially of the elegy, the 
omission or subordination of formal assertion will be found a 
suggestive index to the poet’s changing mood. 

But the syntax of omission may be employed not only to 
interpret literature, but to interpret history as well. Every- 
one has observed how quickly different professions, industries, 
societies of every sort, gather about them a special vocabu- 
lary. But more interesting than vocabulary is the phase of 
syntax that these social organizations exhibit. The members 
not only employ new words but they omit well-known words 
that will be supplied, as it were, from the common fund. 
This is a form of abridged syntax. Transitive verbs especially 
are used intransitively, because the direct object is understood 
and need not be expressed. 

When we say, for example, that Miss A. plays well, only 
an irredeemable outsider would reply “ Plays what?” So, 
too, in certain circles, we shall be readily understood when 
we say that Miss B. paints well or draws well; that C. 
throws well, or kicks well. Students of language had long 
ago noticed how frequently transitive verbs become intransi- 
tive; but it remained for M. Bréal to interpret this trend 
from transitive to intransitive. ‘An abundance of intransi- 
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tive verbs in a language,” says M. Bréal,’ “is a sign of 
civilization.” And the remark is as true as it is acute, 
provided, of course, these intransitive verbs were once transi- 
tive. Such intransitive verbs do increase in number just as 
men become more closely banded together, and as civilization 
succeeds in diffusing a common fund of information. There 
are very few of these verbs in Old English ; but they swarm 
in Modern English, especially in nineteenth century English, 
because society is now more closely knit. The newspapers 
alone have in this way made it possible to use scores of 
transitive verbs intransitively. 

The same is true, of course, in the case of adjectives used 
without their nouns. “The blue and the gray,” “The New 
York Central,” “The Phi and the Di,” and similar abridged 
phrases testify to a fund of common intelligence and common 
interests. The study, then, of these omissions in the different 
stages of any language would not result in a barren array of 
statistics, but would furnish an index to a people’s gradual 
nationalization, and indicate how far collectivism was replac- 
ing individualism.’ 

And why should not syntax aid in the interpretation of 
history? History is one: a nation’s art, science, architecture, 
laws, literature, and language are but parts of a larger whole. 


“ Deep and broad, where none may see, 
Spring the foundations of that shadowy throne 
Where man’s one nature, queen-like, sits alone, 
Centred in a majestic unity.” 


Shall we study the evolution of a people’s character in the 
way they build their bridges and highways and homes, and 


'Essai de Sémantique (1897), p. 336. Instead of “un signe de civilisa- 
tion,” would not “un signe de organisation” be more accurate? But M. 
Bréal’s book is too good to be lightly emended. 

*I am inclined to think that the dropping of inflections is another 
indication of collectivism. Words do not have to be pronounced to a 
finish when speakers have learned to presume on a community of ideas 
and information. 
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not in the way they build their sentences? All that man has 
done existed first in the mind and was latent in the language 
of will and purpose before it was bodied in deed. And back 
of man, antedating the universe itself, there was the Xoyos ; 
Kai ywpis adrod éyévero ovdé &. 

The uniformity that exists in all the varied phenomena of 
human history finds its parallel, where we should expect to 
find it, in the corresponding uniformity of linguistic pro- 
cesses. This latter uniformity is not in individual words, or 
sounds, or inflections. It is in word relations, that is, in 
syntax. It is one of those touches of nature that make the 
whole world kin. Polynesian words, for example, are not 
our words ; but the Polynesians have their subjunctive mood, 
their passive voice, their array of tenses and cases, because 
the principles of syntax are psychical and therefore universal. 

A good illustration of the interpretative attitude toward 
syntax is found in Professor Gilersleeve’s Essays and 
Studies :' “We contrast the epos of Greece with the epos 
of Rome. One grammatical difference sums the whole matter 
up. No historical present in the one, while the historical 
present abounds in the other, and nothing more is needed for 
him who appreciates the range of grammatical phenomena.” 

Indeed it is not easy to set bounds to the radiations of 
syntactical distinctions into other departments of thought and 
activity. The strongest stanza yet written by an American 
poet seems to me to express a truth already taught by syntax. 
You will remember that all the Romance tongues discarded 
the endings of the Latin future indicative, and gradually 
built their future tense out of the verb have preceded by an 
infinitive? French Je chanterai, for example, is literally and 


1 See chapter on Grammar and Aisthetics. See also Elster’s Prinzipien der 
Litteraturwissenschaft (1897), pp. 414-424. 

Both authors discuss the esthetic side of syntax. As used in this paper 
it will be seen that interpretative syntax includes esthetic syntax, but 
more besides. 

*So, too, Old English Je sceal (seulan), I shall, meant originally I have to, 
ought to, or must. It is interesting to find that Modern Greek has discarded 
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was originally not I shall sing, but I have to sing (=J’ai 
chanter, Ego habeo cantare). And so for Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese. The expression connoted obligation or 
necessity, as in Tertullian’s quem habemus odisse (A pologeticus 
37), whom we have to (must) hate. But the Romance tongues 
have gradually passed from the obligatory I have to, you have 
to, he has to to the voluntary and colorless I shall, you will, 
he will. An imposed duty has become a recognized and 
accepted duty. Says Emerson,— 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can!” 


One of the questions most hotly discussed by the so-called!’ 
Lake School of poets related to the distinction between fancy 
and imagination. The distinction is a vital one in literary 
criticism, and was best stated by Wordsworth. It is now 
generally agreed that, while both imagination and fancy must 
work with materials already furnished, imagination is the 
constructive faculty, fancy the decorative faculty. Whatever 
be the kind of imagination employed—whether poetic, scien- 
tific, practical, architectural, or inventive—its chief function 
is to build; while fancy, following after, adorns or modifies. 


the old future and evolved our will + infinitive. “The habit of forming 
the ordinary Future with 6éAw had doubtless established itself in the vulgar 
speech long before it was admitted in the literary style; and can hardly 
have arisen before the vernacular had begun to diverge very decidedly 
from the classical type, i. e., not earlier than about 300 A. D., possibly much 
later. In low Latin such forms as cantare habeo for cantabo became common 
from the sixth century onwards.”—Vincent and Dickson’s Handbook to 
Modern Greek (1893), p. 326. 

1 “So-called” because the School as a school had no existence. ‘‘ Words- 
worth and Southey never had one principle in common,” says De Quincey. 
See his second paper on Coleridge in Literary Reminiscences. 

*See his Poetical Works, Preface to edition of 1815. The distinction 
made by Wordsworth is quoted almost in full by Fernald in English 


Synonyms and Antonyms, p. 210. 
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May we not interpret this distinction in terms of syntax 
by saying that imagination is shown in a writer’s choice of 
subjects and predicates, fancy in his choice of adjectives and 
adverbs? Strip Browning of all that functions either as 
adjective or as adverb, reduce his sentences to the bare forms 
of psychological subject and psychological predicate, and 
have you not still a strong and stimulative body of thought? 
Would Tennyson fare so well? Could you find the residue 
of Swinburne? Wordsworth’s illustration of fancy is Shake- 
speare’s description of Queen Mab,— 


“Tn shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman.” 


Those lines, you see, are purely adjectival. They do not 
assert, they attribute. But when the great dramatist says,— 


“The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath,’’ 


‘“‘Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top,” 


“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact,” 


or when David says, “The Lord is my shepherd,”’—we feel 
that the human outlook has been permanently broadened. 
Pontoons have been constructed joining things that were never 
before joined. But these pontoons unite subject to predicate, 
not adjective to noun, or adverb to verb. 

Of course, imagination and fancy usually go together. But 
the essence of the distinction is that the products of the imagi- 
nation, like the joint creations of subject and predicate, have 
a life of their own and are thus, to a degree, independent ; 
while the forms of fancy, like the functions of adjective and 
adverb, are parasitic and thus relative. “The best in this 
kind are but shadows.” The difference between the literature 
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of Elizabeth’s reign and the literature produced by the Caro- 
line and Metaphysical poets who followed, is that in the first 
a full and splendid stream of imaginative thought flows from 
subject to predicate ; in the second, this current is diverted 
and dissipated among adjectives and adverbs: what should 
have been tributaries have become bayous, and drain rather 
than swell the central flow. 

One of the problems that to-day are pressing most insist- 
ently for solution is, To what extent may syntactical .pecu- 
liarities be relied upon as tests in determining authorship? 
Everyone even cursorily familiar with the methods of biblical, 
especially of Old Testament criticism will have observed the 
importance that is attached to the argument from syntax. 
3 The insufficiency of some of these tests is equalled only by 
= the defiant assurance with which mutually exclusive results 
are defended. Is it possible to find in syntax a criterion 
of authorship? Not if syntax be divorced from personality 
and reduced to gross statistics; not if it be confined to the 
triangle of the empirical, the historical, and the genetic, 
which, according to Groéber,' are the only possible kinds 
of syntax. 

Suppose that we have two poems and wish to know 
y whether they were written by the same author. Let us call 
them A and B. If A have many peculiarities of construction 
not shared by B, if the dra& Xeyoueva of the one be the 
Sexaxis Neyoueva of the other,—this alone proves nothing. 
They might still have come from the same author, the 
differences being due to a difference of topic, of purpose, 
of mood, of range or elevation of thought. Let us first 
interpret the syntax of each poem separately. If the syn- 
tactical peculiarities of A are found to be numerous and 
significant enough to enable us to get at the author’s per- 
sonality, and if the syntactical peculiarities of B are also 
numerous and significant enough to reflect personality, we 
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are provided at once with invaluable evidence in determining 
whether the two poems came from the same author; but if 
the syntactical evidences are neither numerous nor vital 
enough to betray personality—and mere number counts for 
little'—the evidence from syntax is void of force. 

Let me give a simple illustration. Suppose I desired to 
know whether a certain anonymous novel were written by 
Zola. I should turn for evidence to a dissertation which I 
have recently read with the keener pleasure because the 
author’s method fortifies my own views as to the range and 
personal correlations of syntax. The dissertation is entitled 
Syntactical Studies in the Language of Zola,’ and is by Eugéne 
Gaufinez. Dr. Gaufinez confines his study to Zola’s Docteur 
Pascal and devotes the body of his work, sixty pages, to the 
mere enumeration of Zola’s peculiarities im the use of nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, and the other parts of speech. Most 
dissertations would have stopped at the bare enumeration ; 
but Dr. Gaufinez goes a step farther. He adds a page of 
admirable interpretation. Zola’s syntactical usages were found 
to be numerous enough and significant enough to enable Dr. 
Gaufinez to see through them into the method and personality 
of the novelist. And his interpretation, which I quote in 
full, not only might serve as a criterion of authorship, should 
occasion arise, but shows also the close affinity between syntax 


1“The argument from style,” says Driver (Jntroduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament, p. 162, n. 2), “is cumulative: hence expressions which, 
if they stood alone, would have no appreciable weight, may help to support 
an inference, when they are combined with others pointing in the same 
direction.” The argument from style becomes cumulative in the true 
sense only when the concurrent expressions are both numerous and sig- 
nificant,—significant enough to be distinctive and characteristic. The 
stereotyped commonplaces of expression, however numerous the coinci- 
dences, cannot be relied upon as trustworthy evidence. See the admirable 
section on “ Bestimmung des Autors” in Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der histor- 
ischen Methode. 

* Etudes syntariques sur la langue de Zola dans le Docteur Pascal, Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde, von Eugéne Gaufinez, 
Bonn, 1894. 
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and literary criticism, when syntax is weighed in the balances 
of style. 

Dr. Gaufinez thus summarizes and interprets his results : 

“Two principles, different but not opposed, seem to have 
dictated the laws of Zola’s syntax. These are, briefly, (1) 
the principle of picturesque expression and (2) the principle 
of natural expression. 

“(1) The tendency of Zola, as indeed of all the impres- 
sionists, is to paint rather than to narrate, to produce 
sensations with things rather than to awaken ideas about 
things. Let us picture him at work, pen in hand, his mind’s 
eye fixed on some image that appeals to his powerful imagi- 
nation. Rapidly he sketches the rough draft, adds a few 
of the most significant details; then, as his attention is by 
degrees directed to the different outlines of the picture, he 
notes and determines these, returns and emphasizes those that 
are most striking, until, from this confusion of details, there 
is disengaged the living picture which he has before his eyes, 
the novelist really building up his work before us. Hence 
his jerky style, with its strange phrases; hence bis massing 
of adjectives and participles, his abstract terms, his frequent 
imperfects. They are, so to speak, the strokes of the painter’s 
brush, 

“(2) The second principle which controls Zola’s syntax is 
the determination to write just as people talk, to give to his 
style the untaught cadence of ordinary speech. Thought can 
be expressed with perfect clearness without a rigorous adher- 
ence to the rules of grammar. ‘Then, too, popular and 
conversational speech, in spite of its licenses—or better, on 
account of them—has a vivacity and picturesqueness of its 
own, quite different from that found in the language of 
scholars. Hence, in the style of Zola the numerous inver- 
sions and ellipses; hence his peculiar punctuation, and 
all those turns of expression that so often make us feel 
that we are listening to spoken speech instead of reading 


written speech. 
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“ These are the two principles on which the syntax of Zola 
seems to be founded.” 

Dr. Gaufinez has here interpreted syntax in terms of per- 
sonality and stylistic effect. His summary would be of great 
value as Zola evidence in case of disputed authorship, and 
has, besides, a solidity and definiteness that contrast sharply 
with the elegant trifling that parades itself in high places 
to-day under the name of literary criticism. 

Before syntactical distinctions can be made to disclose their 
full wealth of import and suggestiveness, they must be held 
long in solution. The attempt must not be made to force 
a premature and barren crystallization. It is one thing to 
classify, another to interpret. The more sympathetically the 
syntax of English is studied, the more striking will appear 
the interrelation of its parts and the continuity of its func- 
tions. One comes almost to believe that the norms of syntax 
are indestructible, so persistently do they reappear in unex- 
pected places. If a construction is common in Old English 
prose, let the student watch confidently for its reappearance 
or for its lineal descendant somewhere in Modern English. 
Trust no man who tells you that it is dead. 

Take, for example, Old English weorSan, to become. We 
are told in works on English syntax that weorSan survives 
to-day, like a fly in amber, only in the crystallized expression 
Woe worth, as in Scott’s 


“ Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That costs thy life, my gallant gray!” 


We are informed that weorSan and béon had come to mean 
pretty much the same thing; and that, although German 
preserves the distinction between Er ist alt and Er wird alt, 
Old English had so confused the distinction that weorSan, 
feeling itself de trop, left the field to béon. 

That is but a half truth. WeorSan to-day is absent in the 
flesh, but present in the spirit. It survives in a score of 
constructions that have been called into existence solely to 
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take its place and to transmit its syntactic function. To me 
one of the most interesting things in the syntax of English 
is the way in which verbs the most remote in meaning from 
weordan have come at last to function as its substitute. 
Remember that in Old English if a man became sick, or rich, 
or crazy, or anything else, weordSan was the preémpted copula, 
as is werden in Modern German. Note now the words that 
have been summoned from century to century for the purpose 
of filling the space left vacant by the passing of weordSan: 
We say that a man becomes' rich, falls sick or takes sick, goes 
crazy (dogs run mad, cows and streams run dry), grows worse, 
gets tired, and turns red. These verbs are not mere link- 
words (as in, he stood amazed), nor do they denote duration 
or attainment. They denote the process of attainment, a 
becoming, and are the chosen delegates of old weorSan. It 
is a long call from some of these words to weorSan. The 
transitive verbs in the list had to pass through a middle 
voice. Thus, “I got sick” was preceded by “I got myself 
sick,” just as “Get out of my sight” was preceded by the 
reflexive construction found in Gen. 31, 13: “Get thee out 
from this land.” The word go seems at present to be most 
rapidly widening its sphere. Representative English authors 
use it in the sense of become before serious, content, silent and 
stale. With a reach from crazy to silent, it would seem that 
go bids fair to rival become as the most popular representative 
of ancestral weord3an, 

Now do not these facts belong to any exhaustive treatment 
of weorSan? It is not enough to say that weordan, to become, 
was moribund in Chaucer’s time and dead before Shakespeare 
was born, Our language could afford to lose the form but 
not the syntactic function of so indispensable a word as 
weorSan. If syntax has to deal with the living elements of 


1Old English becuman, which has given us become, meant only to come, 
arrive, happen; never to become. The New English Dictionary gives c. 1175 
A. D. as the earliest date for become followed by a complementary adjective 
or substantive. 
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language and not with its bleached bones, it must correlate 
and interpret the subtle transitions of function, the inter- 
play of resources, the distribution of activities that keep a 
language the adequate vehicle of a nation’s thought. By the 
traditional methods of approach—the empiric, the historical, 
and the genetic—you would learn when weordan formally 
died, and what ailed it. You would be told of its ancestry, 
but not a word as to its progeny. 

I emphasize, therefore, the continuity of English syntax, 
and the necessity of a comprehensive knowledge of Modern 
English before this continuity can be adequately realized. 
The leaders in the study of English syntax have from the 
first been Germans. Not speaking English as their mother- 
tongue and of course not thinking in English, they would be 
the first to admit themselves incapable of appreciating the 
niceties of Modern English syntax.’ Under their influence 
great results, it is true, have been accomplished. The study 
of Old English and of Middle English has been raised to the 
dignity of a science ; but Modern English has been neglected. 
The syntax of Alfred is being exhaustively treated ; but no 
one has investigated the syntax of Browning or Tennyson or 
Carlyle or Ruskin. So far as I know, not one monograph 
has been written on the syntax of any English author born 
since the year 1600. 

The study of English syntax as a whole remains, there- 
fore, fragmentary. The syntax of earlier periods is yet to be 
correlated with the syntax of later periods. Until this is 
done—and it can be done only by those who speak English 
as their mother-tongue—the range and persistency of syn- 


1 Paul, Prinzipien, 3d ed., p. 28: “An der Muttersprache liisst sich daher 
das Wesen der Sprechthiitigkeit leichter erfassen als an irgend einer 
anderen.” But Stoffel (Studies in English, Preface, p. vii) holds that 
“anomalous idioms . . . . stand a better chance of being made the subject 
of systematic study by foreigners than by natives.’ True, but “anoma- 
lous idioms” constitute about as much of syntax as “Gorgons and Hydras 
and Chimeras dire” do of zodlogy. 
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tactical phenomena cannot be fu!ly apprehended, and inter- 
pretation cannot be thorough-going. 

In thus correlating the old with the new, it is surprising to 
see how little has been done even in the minutiz of syntax. 
One illustration will suffice. Investigators in Old English 
have offered various explanations of the singular verb that is 
found in relative clauses after @le para pe, nan para pe, and 
énig para pe, meaning respectively each of those who, no one 
of those who, and any one of those who. They seem to see in 
these expressions a syntactical curio, an Old English Mel- 
chisedec “ without father, without mother, without descent.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The idiom may be 
found in the works of almost every standard writer of this 
century, and in newspapers and conversation it is rare that 
one finds the plural used instead of the singular. 

Irving speaks of the alleged prejudice of Americans against 
Englishmen as “one of the errors which has been diligently 


propagated.” William Dean Howells says, “ He appeared to 
me one of the noblest creatures that ever was.” Thackeray, 


Dickens, Emerson, and Ruskin furnish numerous illustra- 
tions ; and Macaulay, purist of purists, says, “ This reply [of 
Mr. Burke] has always struck us as one of the finest that 
ever was made in Parliament.”' It is not my purpose now 
to proffer a solution of the difficulty ; but I contend that the 
solution will be reached through Modern English more easily 
than through Old English, because in Modern English our 
syntactic sense has freer play. 

Not only are syntactical distinctions long-lived, not only 
(as in the case of weorSan) do they survive the particular 
forms in which they originated, but they sometimes shift the 


'The singular is also found in Old French and Modern French (see 
Tobler’s Vermischte Beitrdge, 1, p. 196), and in Gothic and Modern German 
(see Paul’s Prinzipien, 3d ed., p. 285). Neither Tobler nor Paul cites any 
illustrations from Modern English; nor has anyone sought help in sen- 
tences like “ He is the best man that has been here,” in which, to my mind, 
the true solution lies. 
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sphere of their activity. Exorcised in one place, they take 
refuge in another. English and American students, for 
example, find it difficult to appreciate the distinction that 
the Germans make between du and Sie, the French between 
tu and vous, the Spanish between tu and Usted, and the 
Italians between tu and voi. It does not help matters to be 
told that a corresponding distinction once obtained in English 
between thou and you. It still seems unreasonable that any- 
one should have used thou to his wife and yet to his servant ; 
that the same word that figured among the members of 
one’s family as a term of intimacy and affection was a gross 
insult if applied to a stranger or an equal. Under what 
modern formula may we group these apparently incongruous 
elements ? 

The difficulty is removed at once by recurring to our use 
or omission of such titles as Miss, Mrs., and Mr. A man 
does not call his wife Miss Mary (or Mrs. Jenkins); he does 
not call his daughter Miss Alice, his housemaid Miss Jane, 
or his cook Miss Bridget. In these instinctive omissions we 
group into one category the same persons that the Germans 
group under du, and our forefathers grouped under thou. 
With outsiders and equals we use, as the case may be, the 
unprompted Miss or Mrs. or Mr. This again is the circle 
of the German Sie and of our own former ye or you. The 
distinction, therefore, is not lost in Modern English. It has 
only shifted its territory. The syntactical feeling that dic- 
tated the proper use of thou and you to our forbears survives 
intact to-day. It has passed, however, from the realm of the 
personal pronoun to the realm of the titular prefix, and has 
become more social than syntactical. 

In conclusion, the illustrations that have been adduced are 
sufficient, I trust, to show that the significance of a syntacti- 
cal complex is not exhausted by tracing it back to its earliest 
stage, even when the tracers sent out prove entirely success- 
ful. We must trace forward as well as backward. In the 
summary of a man’s life and influence his children count for 
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fully as much as his great-grandfather. Nor is syntax a 
straight line. There are lateral relationships as well as lineal 
relationships. The clue to one phenomenon may have to be 
sought in another and apparently irrelevant phenomenon. 
There are affinities with style, there are notes of personality, 
there are analogies and radiations. If the investigator over- 
looks them, he will do so at the peril of every conclusion that 
he announces. His work may be exhaustive, but his results 
will be none the less fragmentary. 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 











V.—INFLUENCE OF THE COURT-MASQUES ON 
THE DRAMA, 1608-15. 


During the reign of James I., court-masques attained a 
great importance both as splendid spectacles and in the 
literature of the time. They were very numerous, were 
produced at great expense, and engaged the services of the 
best poets of the day. Usually performed at a marriage, or 
on some festival like those of the Christmas season, they 
consisted primarily of two parts, (1) the dramatic dialogue 
usually setting forth some allegorical or mythological device 
which formed the basis of an impressive spectacle, and (2) 
the dances interspersed with songs and accompanied by 
music. ‘These dances were performed by ladies and gallants 
of the highest court circles, the queen often participating. 
In addition to these elements, about the year 1608 a third 
appeared, the anti-masque, consisting of grotesque dances 
by ‘antick’ personages. These comic anti-masques at once 
became exceedingly popular and played no small part in the 
entertainments. The antic dancers were almost always actors 
from the public theatres.’ 

This last fact points to an interesting connection between 
the masques and the drama, for it establishes an @ priori 
probability that the antic dances used in the masques would 
be performed again in the theatres. As Mr. Harold Little- 
dale has shown,’ such a repetition of an anti-masque does 
undoubtedly occur in the Two Noble Kinsmen, borrowed from 
Beaumont’s Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, 1613. 
When presented at court, this anti-masque won especial praise 


1For proof of the statements in this paragraph, see Die Englischen 
Maskenspiele. Alfred Soergel. Halle, 1882. 

*See The Two Noble Kinsmen, ed. Harold Littledale, New Shakspere 
Society. Series II, 7, 8, 15, 1876-85. Mr. Littledale was unacquainted 
with Dr. Soergel’s investigation and gave this borrowing less prominence 
than it deserves in fixing the date. 
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from His Majesty and others because it presented various 
characters and costumes. This was an entire innovation, for 
in previous anti-masques the dancers had all been of one 
sort. In the play the same personages appear as in the 
court-masque—a Lord and Lady of May, a chamber-maid, 
serving-man, mine host and his fat spouse, a traveller, tapster, 
clown, fool and baboon; and the dance, like that in the 
masque, is a grotesque May-dance. The evidence for the 
borrowing is complete. It is inconceivable that this anti- 
masque should have been introduced into the notable court 
entertainment after it had been staled on the public stage. 
It is, on the contrary, entirely probable that Fletcher intro- 
duced into the play the dance which had won a great success 
in the Court-masque, and which was probably danced by 
some of the same actors who had performed at court. It is 
also probable that Fletcher used the anti-masque shortly after 
the court entertainment, while the novelty and success of the 
dance were common talk; a few years later and other anti- 
masques would have been chosen. The date of the Two 
Noble Kinsmen is thus fairly well fixed at 1613. 

This instance may serve as an illustration of the value 
of a knowledge of court-masques in determining the dates of 
Jacobean plays. In this paper I shall attempt to determine 
the date of the Winter’s Tale from the use of an anti-masque 
of satyrs. 

The influence of the masque on the drama in a more 
general way has been emphasized by Mr. Fleay and treated 
at length by Dr. Soergel. The nature of this influence in 
the reign of James I., however, has not been fully examined. 
The masque in its simple form—a dance by a group of revel- 
lers with or without an introductory speech—was common 
enough in the earlier drama; but as the court-masque grew 
more elaborate, its machinery, costumes, mythological de- 
vices, anti-masques, and, indeed, its general construction were 
borrowed or imitated so freely by the dramatists that its 
influence on the drama was distinctly important. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher seem to have been among the 
leaders in setting this new dramatic fashion, for their plays 
contain a great deal of masque pageantry; gods and god- 
desses ascending and descending, clouds opening, antic dances 
and even complete masques. There are, in fact, distinct 
masque elements in sixteen of their plays. Of these, their 
Four Plays in One is the most notable example. The Four 
Plays are given in the form of an entertainment before a 
king and his bride, and the last, the Triumph of Time, has 
unmistakably the form of a masque. Theme, spectacle and 
dances all follow the recognized fashion. Mercury and Time 
appear: “one-half of a cloud is drawn,” “singers are dis- 
covered,” “then the other half is drawn and Jupiter seen 
in his glory.” The main masque is danced by Delight, 
Pleasure, Lucre, Craft, Vanity, etc., and there is also an 
anti-masque of a “Troop of Indians, singing and dancing 
wildly about Plutus.” Here, too, we have not merely an 
introduction of masque-like pageantry, but a skilful effort to 
combine romantic drama and a court-masque. Beaumont 
and Fletcher were undoubtedly promoting what Ben Jonson, 
who did not mix his masques and plays, called the “ concu- 
piscence of dances and antics,”' which in 1612 he declared 
began to reign on the stage. 

In this paper I shall not attempt to trace farther the 
general influence of the masque on the drama, but shall try 
to show that another instance of a combination of masque 
and romantic comedy exists in Shakspere’s Tempest. 

First, in regard to the date of the Winter’s Tale. It is 
described in Dr. Forman’s note-book, under the date of May 
11,1611. This is the final limit for the date. I think the 
early limit is determined by Ben Jonson’s Masque of Oberon, 
January 1, 1611. 

This contains an anti-masque of satyrs, and I conjecture 
that the dance of satyrs in the Winter’s Tale was directly 


1See “Address to the reader,” Alchemist, 4to, 1612. 
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suggested by this anti-masque. Anti-masques were, as we 
have seen, first introduced in 1608 and at once became very 
popular. In Oberon there is one of these antic dances, doubt- 
less performed by actors from the public theatres. This was 
a dance of ten (or twelve) satyrs, “ with bells on their shaggy 
thighs,” and is'thus described : 


“Here they fell suddenly into an antic dance full of 
strange gesture and swift motion, and continued it 
until the crowing of the cock.” 


And again, later, after the entrance of Oberon, there was a 
little more dancing by the satyrs. 


“And the satyrs beginning to leap, and express their 
joy for the unused state and solemnity.” 


In the Winter’s Tale (1V, 4) there is a similar antic dance 
of twelve satyrs which is clearly an addition to please the 
audiences of the day. 


“Servant. Master, there is three carters, three shepherds, 
three neat-herds, three swine-herds, that have made 
themselves all men of hair, they call themselves 
Saltiers, and they have a dance which the wenches 
say is a gallimaufry of gambols, because they are 
not in ’t; but they themselves are o’ the mind, if 
it be not too rough for some that know little but 
bowling, it will please plentifully. 

Shepherd. Away! we’ll none on ’t: here has been too 
much homely foolery already. -I know, sir, we 
weary you. 

Polizenes. You weary those that refresh us: pray, let’s 
see these four threes of herdsmen. 

Servant. One three of them, by their own report, sir, 
hath danced before the king; and not the worst 
of the three but jumps twelve foot and a half by 
the squier. 
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Shepherd. Leave your prating: since these good men 
are pleased, let them come in; but quickly now. 
Servant. Why, they stay at door, sir. [ Evit. 
Here a dance of twelve satyrs.” 


Like the dancers in the masque these are great leapers, 
and like those they are men of hair. Moreover, three of 
them by their own report had danced before the king, as did 
the satyrs in the masque. 

Now, while satyrs are not altogether uncommon on the 
Elizabethan stage, a dance of satyrs “full of gesture and 
swift motion” was certainly an innovation. Such anti- 
masques were only introduced about 1608, and such a dance 
of satyrs is not found in any of the court-masques before (or, 
for that matter, after) 1611. The Winter’s Tale is generally 
dated about the first of 1611, therefore, either Jonson must 
have borrowed from the public stage the idea of an antic 
dance of satyrs for his masque at court, or Shakspere must 
have borrowed from the court-masque this new and popular 
stage device for his Winter’s Tale. The second alternative is 
far more probable because of the great importance of the 
court-masques and the desire for novelty in them, and because 
the public may naturally be supposed to have been anxious 
to see a reproduction of a popular anti-masque. It gains 
additional probability from the fact that actors from the 
theatres performed in these anti-masques and from the refer- 
ence to the three who had already danced before the king. 
It is still more probable because an anti-masque in Beaumont’s 
Masque of the Inner Temple is obviously made use of in a 
similar way in the Two Noble Kinsmen. Finaliy, we may 
note that the dance is an integrant part of the Masque of 
Oberon, while it is a pure addition to the play. 

The probability, then, is very strong that Jonson devised 
this dance of satyrs for his Masque of Oberon, where it was 
performed by actors from the King’s men, and that Shakspere 
introduced the dance, doubtless with some variations but 
with some of the same actors, in the Winter’s Tale. This fixes 
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the date of the play between January 1 and May 11, 1611, 
which harmonizes with the generally assigned date 1610-11. 

Now, in regard to the influence of the court-masques on 
the Tempest. That poem, which to us is so full of beneficent 
idealism, on the Elizabethan stage must have seemed largely 
an effort to satisfy the craving for spectacular novelties. 
Caliban, that immensely taking Elizabethan stage-beast who 
has proved so prophetically philosophical, must have been the 
hit of the play. Then there was the old device borrowed 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream of the invisible Ariel be- 
wildering the courtiers ; and there was the still older business 
of the vanishing banquet “accomplished with a quaint device.” 
Then there were the drunken scenes, such as Shakspere had 
used before, but now made especially diverting when the 
climax was reached and the dogs chased the drenched and 
filthy boors about the stage, while Prospero and Ariel cried 
on quarry. Prospero himself, with his magician’s robe and 
wand, must have made an imposing spectacular figure. 

Prospero and Ariel are, indeed, proper figures for a masque, 
and the “strange shapes,” like the satyrs in the Winter’s Tale, 
are nothing more nor less than an anti-masque. Note, for 
proof, the stage directions. 


III, 3. “Enter several strange Shapes, bringing in a 
banquet ; they dance about it with gentle actions 
of salutation ; and, inviting the king, etc. to eat, 
they depart.” 


Again, a little later, after Ariel in the form of a harpy has 
vanished in thunder. 


III, 3, 1. 82. “then, to soft music, enter the Shapes 
again, and dance, with mocks and mows, and carry- 
ing out the table.” 


Still again— 


IV, 1. “A noise of hunters heard. Enter divers 
Spirits, in shape of dogs and hounds,” etc. 
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The anti-masques at the court often appeared in shape of 
animals, as goats (Honour of Wales, 1619) and bears (Augurs, 
1622) and monkeys. 

These grotesque spirits, then, in shape of dogs, and, earlier, 
with their dancing and mocks and mows, must, just as 
certainly as the masque proper in the fourth act, have been 
suggested by the court-masques. The antic dances and per- 
formance of the Shapes, together with the devices of Prospero 
and Ariel, make, in fact, an unmistakable masque-setting for 
the masque proper, with its goddesses and graceful dance of 
nymphs and reapers. 

Thus in the Tempest Shakspere was combining the con- 
struction, pageantry, and devices of the court-masque with a 
romantic comedy, just as Beaumont and Fletcher did in the 
Four Plays. Ben Jonson, in fact, seems to have considered 
Shakspere a leading offender, for in protesting against the 
jigs and dances he especially mentions “ those that beget tales, 
tempests and other like drolleries.” ' 

It is interesting to note, in conclusion, that while Shak- 
spere led or followed the fashion of borrowing suggestions 
from the masque, he combined his masque-material with his 
play much more skilfully than any of his contemporaries. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Four Plays is a rare instance of a 
similar attempt to unite the diverse elements. Usually, the 
anti-masque, or the spectacle, or the masque proper, is dragged 
into the play. In the Tempest, however, the strange shapes 
and the goddesses suit the atmosphere of the enchanted 
island and play a natural part in the magic of Ariel and 
Prospero. Shakspere, as usual, merely adopted a convention, 
mastered it, and forced it into the service of his imagination. 


ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, 


1 Introduction to Bartholemew Fair, 1614. 
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duction, 40 cents. 


Auswah! aus Luthers Devtschen 
Schriften. Edited by W. H. Car- 
RUTH, Professor of German Language 
and Literature in the University of 
Kansas. For introduction, $1.00. 


NCH. 


Trois Contes de No#l. Par Madame 
Georges Renard. Edited by F. Tu. 
MryLan, Licenci#e-ds-Lettres de L'Uni- 
versité de Lausanne, Reader in French 
to the late Empress Augusta of Germany, 
Head of French Department in Bryn 
Mawr School. 15 cents. 


Extraita Choisis de Paul Bourget. 
Edited by Professor Van DakLL. For 
introduction, 75 cents, 


Dix Contes Modernes, Edited - 4 
Henry A. Porter, Teacher of Frenc 
and German in the High School, Clinton, 
Mass, tin preparation.) 


Contes et Saynétes, Edited by Tut- 
rtse F. Coxiiy, Teacher of French in 
Miss Baldwin’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

(In preparation.) 





SPANISH. 


Dofia Perfecta, By Benito Prez 
GaLp6s. Edited for college classes by A 
R. Marsn, recently Assistant Professor 
of Comparative Literature in Harvard 
University. For introduction, $1.00. 


El Si de las Nifias. Por L. F. de 
Moratin, Edited by J. D. M. Forp, 
Instructor in French in Harvard Uni- 
versity. For introduction, 50 cents. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS, 
SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON. 








VALUABLE NEW TEXTS 





Bacon’s New French Course, - = 


$1.00. 


By Epwin F. Bacon, Ph. B. 


Comprises the essentials of the grammar with a series of illus- 


trated conversations in Paris. 


Presents the language as it is 


spoken and makes the visitor to this city acquainted both with its 
physical features and with information and phrases necessary to go 


about independently. 
English and French. 


Selections from Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt. $1.25. 


Edited with Introduction, Bibli- 
ography, Notes, and Appendices, by 
A. Guyot CamMERON, A. M., Ph. D. 
Professor of French, John 6. Green 
School of Science, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Authorized Edition. 


Selected Letters of Madame 
de Sevigne. 40 cents. 
Edited by L. C. Syms, author of 


“ First, Second, and Third Years in 
Freneh.” 


Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire. 
40 cents. 


Abridged and annotated by Epaar 
Ewine Branvon, A, M., Professor 
of French, Miami University. 


Ranke’s Kaiserwah) Karl's 
Vv. 35 cents. 


Selected and edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by HeRM aN SCHOEN- 
¥ELD, Ph, D,, Professor of German 
and of Continental History, Colum- 
bia University, Washington, D. C, 





The grammatical explanations are in both 


Legouve and Labiche’s La 
Cigale chez les Fourmis. 

25 cents. 

Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 


by T. J. Farrar, M. A., Instructor, 
Washington and Lee U niversity. 


in Ger- 
$1.00. 


Keller’s First Year 
man. 


Second Year in German. 
$1.25. 
By 1. KeLuer, author of ‘ Bilder 
aus der Deutschen Litteratur,’’ and 
Professor of German Language and 
Literature, Normal College of City 
of New York. 


Stern’s Geschichten Vom 
Rhein. 
By Mrnco Stern. 85 cents. 
Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata. 
30 cents. 


Edited for School use, with mate- 
rial for prose ———s by Max 
Lentz, Paterson Classical and Scien- 
tifle School, 





For the best modern texts for Schools and Colleges 
send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BosTon 
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Macmillan’s German Series 





PREPARED UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


WATERMAN T. HEWETT. Ph. D,, 


Professor of German Language and Literature in 
Cornell University 


Each Volume 6o0 cents 
ADAPTED TO COLLEGE AND SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


UHLAND’S POEMS. Edited by W. T. Hewett. 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. Edited by W. H. Carrutn, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. With Vocabulary. 

sir 5 EGMONT. Edited by Sytvester Primer, University 
of Texas. 

GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE. Edited by Cuartes A. EaGrrt. 

LESSING’S NATHAN DER WEISE. Edited by Geo. O. Cure, 
of Northwestern University. 

FREYTAG’S DIE VERLORENE HANDSCHRIFT. Edited by 
KATHERINE M. Hewett. 

SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by WinLarp 
Humpenrreys, Princeton Unirersity. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Edited by J. T. Har- 
FIELD, Northwestern University. 

LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by Starr Wi1- 
LARD Cuttina, University of Chicago. 

HEINE'S PROSE. Edited by A. B. Faust, Wesleyan University. 

SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. Edited by H. ScniénFexp, Colum- 
bian University. 





IN PRESS 


GOETHE’S POEMS. Edited by M. D. LEARNED, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Edited by Henry Woop, Johns Hopkins University. 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Edited by Max WixxkLer, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

A GERMAN GRAMMAR for High Schools and Colleges. By W. T. 
HEWETT. 





A GERMAN READER FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Filited with Notes and Vocabulary 
BY 


WATERMAN T. HEWETT, Ph. D. 
Cloth. i!2mo. Price, $1.00. 
Professor LEWIS A. RHOADES, University of Illinois :—‘‘ We have ordered copies of your 


German Reader for our Freshmen Class, That expresses our opinion better than 
anything else.” 


Miss ROSA €. LANG, Armour Institute, Chicago, Ill.:—‘I have this year introduced 


the German Reader into two of my classes, and find it very satisfactory. I know of no 

Reader that contains such a variety of selections so well chosen, They are such as arouse 

= hold the interest of the student, and are from almost every department of German 
terature.”’ 


THE MACMILLAN COPPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


NEW YORK. 
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FRENCH. | SPANISH. 


Madame Lambelle, written by Gvs- | Doce Cuentos Escogidos is edited 
for class use with notes and vocab- 















TAVE ToupDovuzE, is the latest vol- 
ume (No. 24) in the Romans Choisis 
series. This volume is uniform in 
style with the previous numbers, 
being printed in large type on good 
paper. Price, 60 cents. 


Contes de Ia Vie Rustique is a col- 


lection of four stories, the plots of 
which are partially laid in Amer- 
ica and partially in France. They 
have explanatory notes in English 
by George Castegnier, B. &s-S., 
B,-és-L. One volume, paper, 45 
cents. 


Les Precieuses Ridicules is a new 


volume in the Classiques Francais 
series. A hnawehienl memoir and 
explanatory notes in English by 
C. Fontaine have been added. 
Price 25 cents. 


To Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme 


Pauvre, by Ocrave FEevILuet, 
previously issued in the Romans 
Choisis as No. 14 of that series; 
explanatory notes in English, by 
B. D. Woodward, B.-és-L., Ph. D., 
of the Department of Romance 
Languages, Columbia University, 
have been added. Price 60 cents. 







These publications are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, 
postpaid, for the price. 
Complete catalogue of publications will be sent when requested. 





Cor. 48th Street, 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851-853 Sixth Avenue, 


ulary by C. Fontaine, B. L., L. D., 
Director of French and Spanish 
Instruction in the High Schools of 
Washington, D.C. The editor’s 
aim has been to give the student 
an easy text composed of selections 
from standard writers, and to fur- 
nish them with reading matter, not 
only instructive but interesting. 
Price 50 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chemistry: Its Evolutions and 


Achievements, by FERDINAND G. 
WEICHMANN, Ph. D. The volume 
is well printed in large type on 
good paper, neatly bound in cloth, 
with gilt top and uncut edge. 
Price, $1.00. 


Shakespeare: His Critics and Lov- 


ers, A Perpetual Calendar, com- 
iled by Miss CaroLtyn Evans 
[usE. Euch page contains quo- 
tations for one week. The dates 
are directly in the centre of the 
pages, and to the left of each the 
quotation is given, and to the 
right critical comments of leading 
Shakesperian scholars. Price, $1. 





NEW YORK. 













Longmans’ English Classics 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A. B., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University, 


Each volume contains full Notes, Introduction, Bibliography, and other 
explanatory and illustrative matter. Crown 8vo. 

“ Differ as we may about the best way of teaching English literature we are likely 
to agree that this series is built in the main upon the right lines. It is unexception- 
able in its outward form and habit. It gives us in every case a clearly printed text, 
sufficiently annotated, but not, as a rule, overweighed with pedantic comments; a 
biographical and critical introduction ; a bibliography, through which the student can 
find his way to the literary and historical setting of the particular classic on which he 
is engaged ; a chronological table and some hints to teachers—often of a most sugges- 
tive and helpful character, In every case we thus have a book edited according to an 
excellent general plan. . . .”"—The Educational Review. 


DRYDEN’'S PALAMON AND ARCITE, Edited by WiILLIaM TENNEY Brewster, 
A. M., of Columbia University. Cloth, 50 cents 
(1900) Boards, 35 cents 
POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD. Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV. Edited by 
WILLIAM H. MAXwELL, A. M., City Superintendent of Schools, New York, and 
Percival CHusB, of the Ethical Culture Schools, New York City. With Portrait 
of Pope. Cloth, 50 cents 
(1900-1901-19€2) Boards, 40 cents 
THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS, from “The Spectator.” Edited 
by D. O. 8S. LowE Lt, A. M., of the Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass, With 
Portrait of Addison. Cloth, 50 cents 
(1900-1901-1902) Boards, 40 cents 
GOLDSMITH'S THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by Mary A. Jorpan, 
A. M., of Smith College. With Portrait of Goldsmith. Cloth, 60 cents 
(1900-1901-1902) Boards, 50 cents 
SCOTT’S IVANHOE. Edited by Briss Perry, A. M., of Princeton University. 
With Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. Cloth, 75 cents 
(1900-1901-1902) Boards, 60 cents 
DE QUINCEY’'S FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. (Revolt of the Tartars.) 
edited by CHARLES Sears BaLpwIin, Ph. D., of Yale University, With Portrait 
of De Quincey. Cloth, 40 cents 
(1900) Boards, 30 cents 
COOPER'S THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. Edited by CHarirs F. 
RicuarRpson, of Dartmouth College, Cloth, 60 cents 
(1900-1901-1902) Boards, 50 cents 
TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. Edited by Gzeorce Epwarp Woopserry, A. B., 
of Columbia University. With Portrait of Tennyson. Cloth, 50 cents 
(1900-1901-1902) Boards, 40 cents 
SHAKSPERE'S MACBETH. Edited by Joun Matruews MANLy, Ph. D., of the 
University of Chicago. With Portrait. Cloth, 59 cents 
(1900-1901-1902) Boards, 40 cents 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. Edited by Epwarp Everett 
HALE, Jr., Ph. D., of Union College. With Portrait of Milton. Cloth, 50 cents 
(1900) Boards, 35 cents 
BURKE'S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. Edited by 
ALBERT 5. Cook, Ph, D., L. H. D., of Yale University. With Portrait of Burke. 
Cloth, 50 cents 
(1900-1901-1902) Boards, 35 cents 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON MILTON AND ADDISON. Edited by James 
GREENLEAF CROSWELL, A. B., of Brearley School, New York. With Portrait. 
Cloth, 60 cents 
(1900-1901-1902) Boards, 50 cents 


+ Other volumes prescribed for 1901 and 1902 will be found described in a 
Deseriptive Circular of the Series, with specimen pages and prices 
for class introduction, critical notices, etc., which will be 
sent to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The Social Official Etiquette of the 
United States, 


By Mrs. M. V. DAHLGREN, 
Widow of Admiral Dahlgren, U. 8. N. 


An explanation of the forms and usages that prevail in Official and 
Social circles at Washington, and clear decisions on all questions of 
Etiquette hitherto debatable. 


One Volume. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 


A STUDY IN CORNEILLE, 


By LEE DAVIS LODGE, A. M., 
Professor of French Language and Literature in the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. 





The Author presents a work from which American readers unacquainted 
with the French language may obtain a fair conception of the life, genius 
and character of this great French dramatist. 


One Volume. I2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 





JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, Publishers, 


Baltimore, Md.:—44 W. Baltimore St. New York :—7o Fifth Ave, 





JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 


|° PREPARED to undertake at its works at Baltimore, the manu- 
facture of AurHoRS’ Epirions or Private Eprrions of meritorious 
works in any department of literature. The services rendered will 
include the critical revision of MSS. to prepare them for publication, the 
editorial supervision of works passing through the press, tasteful and correct 
typography, and the competent oversight of all details necessary to the 
production of a complete and well-made book; also, the distribution of 
copies to the press and elsewhere, as desired. An extended experience in 
all the practical details of book-production, both on the literary and the 
mechanical sides, justifies the guarantee of satisfactory results to all in need 
of such services. 

Correspondence is especially solicited from CoLLeGes, LIBRARIES, 
Cuuss, and Soctettes, with reference to high-grade catalogue or book 
work requiring special care and attention. 


Estimates given on application. Address 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, MD.: NEW YORK: 
44 W. Baltimore Street. 70 Fifth Avenue, 





